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NE bright day toward the be- 
ginning of May, when the 
oppressive warmth of an un- 

looked-for hot wave was making 
the city unendurable, I departed 
from Boston via the Plymouth 
Branch of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railway for 
the Mecca of all true sons of 
Massachusetts—the Pilgrim’s Hav- 
en—Plymouth. Little didI notice 
the heat, for my heart was light in 
the anticipation of pleasant holi- 
days ; and my luggage, reduced to 
a small grip, was so securely lashed 
to my Columbia wheel that even 
that customary worry was avoided. 

The hurry of a start from the 
city is always more or less of a 
vexation and the hour and a half 
ride over the rails was a comfort- 
able rest. How green the fields 
looked in their new coats! and 
above them the blossoms of the 
fruit-trees sang of delights to 
come. 

As it chanced, my next neigh- 
bor in the car was a native of some 


one of those numerous and confus- 
ing Duxburys, and after the open- 
hearted manner of these people he 
plied me with questions and gave 
me many bits of information. 

‘‘Going on an outing, I guess?’’ 
was his first venture, and then 
without waiting for a reply : ‘‘I saw 
your wheel. Why didn’t you ride 
it? beginner, perhaps? Those 
must be terrible skeckerty things 
to go ’round on. I don’t have any 
opinion of them, although my 
daughter Anne she rides one. It’s 
a Columbia. Pretty good wheel, 
isn’t it?’’ 

At this juncture he paused, evi- 
dently expecting an answer; so I 


assented, oniy adding: ‘‘I am 
satisfied to ride one.’’ 
‘““You don’t say! Well now, 


Anne she said it was the wheel.’’ 
I laughed, and the conversation 
turned to other things. 
‘*You aint told me where you was 
going yet,—if I aint impertinent.’’ 
‘‘T am going to Plymouth to re- 
fresh my memory of the Pilgrims, 
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and from,there along the coast to 
Salem to visit the home of the 
Puritans; and then on to Ports- 
mouth. I started by rail so as not 
to go over the road twice on my 
wheel. If it were later I should 
have come down by boat, as that 
is so much cooler and pleasanter.’’ 

‘*Well now, I want to know! 
You must be from these parts, for 
I see you know the difference be- 
tween a Puritan and a Pilgrim. 
My folks was all Pilgrims and it 
does make me mad to have them 
took for Puritans. Why, we was 
as different as a Unitarian is from 
a Calvinist. The Pilgrims didn’t 
cut up like them devilish bigots 
down to Salem. Why, their home 
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was jest a haven for the poor crit- 
ters the others drove out!’’ And 
he went on and told the old, old 
story. 

Meantime we were rushing near- 
er and nearer to our goal, and soon 
after my loquacious friend left me 
I disembarked at Plymouth station. 
It was evening; and soiled with 
cinders and with an already excited 
appetite, I was glad enough to go 
at once to the hotel, which I found 
close at hand, about two city 
blocks away and bearing the good 
Indian name of Samoset. Here I 
found the same comforts I had left 
in the city,—a good table and a 
genial host. 

That evening I spent in looking 
over maps and talking roads and 


distances. In the morning, re- 
freshed by a long night’s rest, I 
started out for a good spin on my 
bicycle, and went directly through 
the town out over the Sandwich 
road for three miles to the Hotel 
Pilgrim, a commodious summer re- 
sort, where I stopped and had my 
coffee and rolls and chatted with 
Mrs. Roberts, the proprietress, who 
pointed out the numerous bits of 
interest to be seen from her piazzas, 
—Clark’s Island, where the Pil- 
grims spent their first Sabbath ; 
Gurnet Point, with its twin lights ; 
Duxbury; Plymouth; and the 
Eben Jordan farm; and near at 
hand her own fine tennis-courts 
and lawns. I looked over her last 
year’s register and saw many famil- 
iar Boston names as well as many 
from the West and South. But 
the spirit of unrest filled me and I 
looked toward the south, demand- 
ing what lay beyond the crest of 
the wooded hills that rose just be- 
yond us.— ‘‘ Sandwich, the Cape, 
and nearer to us, the village of 
Manomet.’’ 

‘* How far is that ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ About four miles. There are 
two roads, one over the hills, the 
old stage road; and the other, the 
shore road. They are cut through 
the wild-woods. 

‘“That is the place for me!’’ I 
cried, and in a moment was away 
on my wheel. 

It was a pleasant ride by the 
shore road, and after about three 
miles of fair going I came to one of 
those bits of the new Cape Cod 
road that are beginning to appear, 
and that fill the wheelman’s heart 
with joy. There is something over 
a mile of the very best macadam- 
ized road just as you come to Ma- 
nomet Bluffs; presently this road 
will continue in its perfection to 
the Hotel Pilgrim, when the dream 
of George O. Brastow, who first 
planned this place as a summer 
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Eden, will surely be fulfilled, for 
there is not a lovelier place along 
the shore, as the little colony of 
ten families who have gone there 
every summer for years realize. To 
them it is Eden now, for fashion 
has not obtruded her flounces upon 
the broad beach, and on the cliffs 
seventy feet above the sea, their 
summer homes get the never-ceas- 
ing breeze that comes ozone-laden 
over sixteen miles of pine woods. 
In 1872 it was expected that the 
railway would be put through from 
Plymouth to Sandwich, but that 
has never been done; and so with- 
in four miles of the Plymouth & 
Kingston Electric road and seven 
of the Plymouth Railroad terminus 
lies this little watering-place, laid 
out in streets with numbered lots, 
only waiting, like the Sleeping 
Beauty, the coming of her lover to 
wake into bustling life. 

By noon I was back in Plymouth, 
ready for anything that should come 
up, and one by one I did the sights : 
the old Burying Ground, Pilgrim 
Hall, the Rock, the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment,-—from which my eye fell 
on the sign of Winslow Brewster 
Standish,the noted dealer in antiq- 
uities. When I had finished the in- 
spection of the curiosities in this 
shop it was late, and I found my 
way back to the main street, where 
I compromised with my desire for 
antiquities, and laid ina numerous 
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store of photographs at the Pilgrim 
Bookstore. 

That night again I slept at the 
Samoset, and in my dreams I saw 
a procession of Pilgrim elders, each 
bearing a chair brought over in the 
‘* Mayflower,’’ and carrying their 
cradles, — nothing but cradles. By 
seven I was in the saddle, moving 
down the road to Kingston, past the 
Ghost Pasture. So credulous had 
people become at one time that 
they would not cross this plat after 
sundown; and the terror of this 
thing hangs on to this very day. 

About here Jones - River runs 
down to the sea, and the road 
divides; one half going over the 
marshes, very sandy; the other over 
the hill and through the pine woods, 
sandy; both lead to Duxbury. 
If you take the right-hand road 
you pass directly by the Major John 
Bradford house, built about 1675. 

I did not follow this course, but 
climbed the hill, bearing in mind 
that I must keep to my left until I 
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reached South Duxbury post-office, 
where five roads meet, and there 
one takes one’s second right, which 
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leads direct to Duxbury Village, 
making a nine-mile ride from Ply- 
mouth. 

At South Duxbury the second 
left road would take one to Captain’s 
Hill, the Miles Standish Monu- 
ment, andthe Miles Standish Ho- 
tel, a fine summer resort, sharing 
a pier with the Yacht 
Club, and under the 
management of the 
owners of the cele- 
brated. Standish 
Springs, which ex- 
ports its waters all 
over the world. Just 
before reaching South 
Duxbury there is a 
quaint old graveyard, and it is 
here, surrounded by four cannon, 
that the last ashes of Miles Stand- 
ish, the pioneer Pilgrim general, 
lie at rest. 

Two miles north of here is an 
old inn, which the wild-fowl 
gunners mention as a_ nest of 
fiends, though it is much frequent- 
ed. Over the little river bridge 
is the cable-station, where the 
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first transatlantic cable was land- 
ed twenty-six years ago. Mr. 
Needham, who came over with 
it, is still at the head of this 
office, which, originally a French 
company, has become the Anglo- 
American Cable Company. 

Here my road turned sharply to 
the right, carrying me to Powder 
Point School, where I was to pre- 
sent a letter of introduction. The 
day was drawing to a close as I 
glided along under the elms that 
had once belonged to ‘‘Old King 
Ceesar,’’ a name by which Col. 
Ezra Weston was known. Itisa 
fine old Federal house, white and 
yellow, with square windows, and 
a quaint garden between it and the 
street. 

The genial principal of the 
school, Mr. F. B. Knapp, showed 
me over the institution, which occu- 
pies two large college-like build- 
ings, filled with dormitories, class- 
rooms, gymnasium, parlors,dining- 
rooms, and all that goes to make 
the process of instruction easy, 
comfortable, and pleasant. 

It was late when I returned to 
the town, and early when I break- 
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fasted. I started for Brant Rock 
via the Beach Bridge, which runs 
from Powder Point Avenue, about 
a mile and a half from the Hollis 
house, to Duxbury Beach. The 
roads were good, and as the tide 
was low, the broad, hard beach, 
extending for four miles to Green 
Harbor, was like a rink floor, 
over which I made good speed. 
At Green Harbor one leaves the 
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beach, as the outlet of the marshes 
is arushing torrent which separates 
one from the gunners’ beach, and 
winding through two very good 
country roads one comes to the 
Dike, which leads direct to the 
Brant Rock settlement. 

We are now 
in that vast 
township of « 
Marshfield, 
which perhaps 
is best known 
as the home of 
Daniel Web- 
ster, and of 
him everything 
breathes. Hotels bear his name, 
or boast that he has made them his 
resting-place; and of these, pos- 
sibly the best known is the Brant 
Rock House, where in the fall you 
can shoot hundreds of wild-fowl 
from the very windows. Here it 
was that Webster and his friends 
rested and ate on those holidays 
when he turned the attention of 


the waves sing of the mysteries of 
the sea,—of her secrecy,of her sym- 
pathy, of her ungiven testimo- 
nies. I made my way to the very 
point of the ledge, and, listening 
to its whisperings, idly dreamed 
away an hour. 
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It was nearly noon when I re- 
crossed the dike and made my way 
towards Marshfield. About two 
miles on the direct road I came to 
the old Winslow house, where is 
to be seen, for a fee, the secret 
closet-hidden dungeon where the 
Tories lay in safety while the rebels 
searched in vain. 

About half a mile beyond this, 
on the right side of 





the road, is the Daniel 
Webster estate. The 
house is modern and, 
but for the memory 
that hangs over the 


locality, uninterest- 
ing. 

The next interest 
is the ‘‘Old Oaken 


Bucket,’’ which is ten 
miles to the north in 
the village of Green 











Bush. These ten 
miles are the least 
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his wondrous mind to the sport of 
duck-shooting. The hotel is direct- 
ly on the beach, within a few feet 
of the high-tide line. In front of it 
lies the famous Rock, and for ever 
and ever the swish and swash of 


comfortable of any 
in the trip. Mid- 
way we pass through Marshfield 
Village, and just before reaching 
that partof Scituate known as Green 
Bush, we go through Marshfield 
Hills; no inn whatsoever here; 
the roads bad and hilly ; but once 
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in Scituate they improve. A coun- 
try boarding-house just below the 
grocer’s at Green Bush will supply 
dinner or lunch, and but a few 
roods from here is the estate of 
Mr. Worthy,the original of the ‘‘Old 
Oaken Bucket’’ house. Samuel 
Wordsworth, the poet, lived here 
with his stepfather, Mr. Worthy, 
great-grandfather of the present 
owner, until he was twelve years 
of age; in 1817 he wrote the well- 
known poem. To-day the well re- 


the skillof Mr. EK. A. P. Newcomb, 
the architect. It is about two 
miles from this landmark to Co- 
hasset. Here we find the first signs 
of summer magnificence. The 
village is not very remarkable, but 
from Oregon Point to the Jerusa- 
lem Road, and around the length 
of that famous drive, one sees but 
a succession of luxurious palaces, 
the summer homes of many of the 
princes of our plutocracy. About 
half-way over this course is Kim- 
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mains and gives forth wondrous 
clear water. 

On leaving here the fun begins. 
Hills that mean a climb but also 
give long joyous coasts; a rolling 
landscape ; no more sand and pine, 
but green pastures and greener 
woodlands. Scituate Centre, and 
then North Scituate, where the 
picturesque Pierce Library cannot 
fail to attract the passer-by, and 
within whose friendly walls a re- 
freshing quiet reigns,—thanks to 
the public spirit of Mr. Pierce, and 


ball’s Hotel, one of the best-known 
on the coast, famous for its fish- 
dinners. It is a favorite stopping- 
place for the wheelmen who appre- 
ciate fine cooking. Almost at the 
other end of the road is the no less 
famous Black Rock House, whose 
shady piazzas and breezy outlook 
attract the weary and dusty travel- 
ler from afar. Here, too, the game 
of the sea is served to one’s infinite 
satisfaction. Beyond us to the 
north is Nantasket, with its laby- 
rinth of ways and its Brobdig- 
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nagian hotels; but I did not let it 
lure me from my path but kept on 
to Hingham. 

After a good dinner at the Cush- 
ing House, Hingham, the day 
being warm, I made my way lei- 
surely down Lincoln Street to 
Downer Avenue, about one mile, 
and there, forsaking all idea of 
gaining Boston until night, I turned 
my wheel toward that haunt of the 
happy, Melville Gardens, Downer 
Landing. Another mile brought 
me to its gay pavilions, where 
music and revelry filled the sum- 
mer afternoon with subtle charm. 
I checked my wheel, and made my 
way through the crowds to the 
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me and took me one side, explain- 
ing that he was there as the guest 
of Mr. Scudder, who soon joined 
us. He bore us away to his charm- 
ing summer home, on the crest of 
the hill, where, in a shady corner 
of the piazza, we enjoyed his court- 
eous hospitality until the evening 
began to close around us; then 
the moon arose, and tempted me 
to resume my journey. Back over 
Downer Avenue to Lincoln Street, 
and then straight on over the direct 
highway that leads to Boston, 
through Weymouth, Quincy, and 
Dorchester. ‘The road is so broad, 
and the grades so slight, that the 
moonlight ride was easily accom- 
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various points of interest. There 
were all sorts of sports for children, 
rowboats to let, picnic accommoda- 
tions, bathing facilities,clam-bakes, 
and music, and hundreds of pleas- 
ure-seekers gladly availing them- 
selves of these opportunities. It 
seemed impossible that this could 
be the Crow Point that but a score 
of years since was the home of a 
few cows that roamed at will over 
its breezy hillsides. 

As I was pondering over the 
magical changes wrought in this 
land, I chanced to recognize a 
friend from the city, who hailed 


plished in a couple of hours, the 
suburbs of the city looking a thou- 
sand-fold more charming in this 
flattering obscurity than when seen 
in all the definiteness of broad day. 

Breakfasting hastily, I made my 
escape from brick walls and crowd- 
ed streets by a departure over the 
new Harvard Bridge to Main 
Street, Cambridgeport; from here 
across to Webster Avenue, to Som- 
erville (Union Square), and down 
Broadway, through East Somer- 
ville, across the Mystic River, 
through Everett to where Lynn 
Street begins; then on by this 
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direct road, through Lindendale, 
Franklin Park, Cliftondale, East 
Saugus, and West Lynn, to Lynn, 
—a ride of fourteen miles,— the 
first seven miles being over roughly- 
paved, or very ill-kept roadways, 
Lynn Street being very good and 
the East Saugus roads the very 
best. 

On reaching Lynn we arrived in 
one of the three oldest cities east 
of Plymouth, the first settlement 
here being by one Roger Conant, 
in June, 1629. With Conant came 
Edmund Ingalls and Francis, his 
brother, who established a tannery, 
thus starting a leather interest that 
has remained distinctive of the 
place to this very day. 

To the visitor, especially the 
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After one’s ride, a dip in the sea 
is the best of all tonics, and no- 
where along this coast is this more 
easily accomplished than off King’s 
Beach. From the Red Rock, along 
Ocean Avenue, through Swamp- 
scott, Orient Road, and Atlantic 
Avenue, to Marblehead Neck, 
about six miles, is a most delight- 
ful spin; the roads are like the 
floor of a rink, and at either hand 
the most charming bits of scenery, 
with every few hundred feet some 
palace hotel. In Swampscott is a 


bluff, from which Lady Humphrey 
descended when she returned to 
England, disappointed that her 
husband, Sir John Humphrey, was 
not successful in becoming Gov- 
ernor of the colony. 


On this same 
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wheelman, the beautiful Common, 
with its elms and broad driveway, 
is the centre of interest, and yet 
one does not tarry there. ‘‘On- 
ward, ever onward!’ is our motto, 
and so, crossing the tracks of the 
Eastern Railroad, we seek Ocean 
Avenue, and the refreshment of 
lunch and rest. ‘These one can 
enjoy at any of several hotels. I 
visited the Red Rock House, where 
all that you need is awaiting. It is 
claimed that the building was once 
the home of the historian, William 
Hickling Prescott. 


ROAD 


cliff, legend says, Black Will the 
Indian had his wigwam; and it 
was here that Nahant was pur- 
chased of him, for an old coat and 
a pair of boots. 

Probably no town on our coast 
has so foreign an aspect as Marble- 
head, partly due to the pictur- 
esque location, but more to the 
narrow streets and quaint build- 
ings. From the Neck the town 
might be any European sea-coast 
village, and yet its harbor, filled 
with the choice yachts of the East- 
ern and Corinthian Clubs, is most 
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distinctively American. Marble- 
head Neck isa sea-girt promontory, 
the summer home of many to 
whom yachting is the chief sum- 
mer sport; private residences, board- 
ing-houses, and hotels abound. I 
settled into a chair on the piazza 
of the yacht club, where I found 
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friends, and was put up for the 
night. I did not wonder that they 
hurried away from their work in 
the city, and returned at the iast 
stroke in the morning. In the 
morning I did the town,—the old 
Episcopal Church of St. Michael, 
the Lee Mansion, Abbot Hall, 
and the little fort, now a public 
park; this very naturally commands 
the harbor. 

It a good place, also, to grow 
lazy, and, as the people of the town 
say, come to ‘‘lalagagging round.”’ 
To the west is a low bluff, on 
which once stood the Swan Tav- 
ern, where sweet Agnes Surrage, 
barefooted and dreamy-eyed, be- 
witched Lord Frankland. At noon 
I was so fortunate as to dine with 
friends, otherwise I must have 
fared as best I could, for accom- 
modation for the tourist is not one 
of the characteristics of the North 
Shore city or village. After dinner 
I turned my face westward. The 
road was excellent, and after a 
short five miles I found myself 
under the celebrated elms of Salem, 
the home of the Puritans. My 
first quest was a lodging, and, to 
my horror, I found there was no 


first-class hotel, and very unprom- 
ising quarters elsewhere. 

I was about to go on this quest 
when I remembered that Mr. R 
sb , the water-color artist, 
whom I had known many years, 
resided here. He kindly took me 
in, and was my guide to the sights 
of Salem, for which one needs 
either a friend or one of the various 
books to direct his steps. 

In the past they claim to have 
had witches in Salem, but to-day © 
all is peaceful, and not even a 
vision of the past disturbed my 
slumbers until the bright light of 
a glorious, sunshiny day awakened 
me. It was with regret that I took 
my leave from the T s’, and 
the more so that I discovered a 
small and mysterious puncture in 
the tire of my wheel. Slowly, and 
with many misgivings, I rode over 
the bridge to Beverly, and up the 
main street to the repair-shop, 
where Mr. John Wood acted as 
surgeon, and, loaning me another 
wheel, informed me that it would 
be a three-hours wait. 

I soon found that the wharves 
were the most comfortable loung- 
ing places. At last the three 
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hours were up, and my machine, 
restored to perfection, seemed like 
an old friend. Down to the shore 
road I sped, and made the circuit 
of Hospital Point. All along are 
dainty bits of sea view, framed be- 
tween the trees of estates laid out 
by landscape-gardeners. 
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To give a list of the owners of 
these estates would be but to print 
the names of that group of pros- 
perous citizens of Boston known as 
‘“ society,’’ and composed of men 
whose clear-sighted intelligence, 
like their estates, has been inherit- 
ed from generations of public- 
spirited ancestors. 

From Hospital Point, for several 
miles the road runs between these 
estates to a railroad station known 
as Pride’s Crossing. Just here is 
a woodland road quite to your left. 
I followed it across the track, taking 
my second right and the next right, 
following the new electric car-track 
in all its turnings, until I came 
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birds sang their evening carols ; 
while beyond us the mirror-like 
waters of the lake repeated the har- 
mony. 

By the time I had finished my 
supper it was too dark to follow the 
woodland road back to the shore, 
and I made myself comfortable in 
this house by the lake. 

Bright and early in the morning 
I wound my way through the many 
turnings of the narrow driveway 
back to Manchester - by-the- Sea, 
where I once more took to the 
broad high-road. Here again great 
estates line the turnpike ; a small 
inn and a large summer hotel offer 
accommodations to the wayfarer. 
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about four miles from the shore 
road toa little lane marked ‘‘ To 
Chebaco Lake — Winepoyken 
House,’’ and half a mile brought 
me to the very fairyland of lake 
and forest. This is where, in old 
times, the Indians tarried through 
the sultry summer weather, never 
feeling the great heat as they 
smoked their pipes under the beau- 
tiful leafy canopy that gives the 
woodlands a perpetual twilight. 
As I came up to the piazza the sun 
was setting, and flecks of molten 
gold lay across the driveway, on the 
walls of the little hotel, and on the 
tree-trunks ; and above the wood- 


I did not put up at either, but paid 
a visit to the celebrated ‘‘ Singing’’ 
Beach, where the loose sand sounds 
strangely suggestive of sweet si- 
rens’ songs as it sobs or sighs be- 
neath the pressure of your feet. 
From Manchester to Magnolia is 
but a short five miles, and seems 
much less over the fine road; but 
the places are in great contrast at 
Magnolia; the hotel and the board- 
ing-house have taken the place of 
the nabob’s estate, and on all sides 
are signs of the worship of the Sum- 
mer Guest. Until that goddess 
comes the place is deserted enough; 
but in the season this is one of the 
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gayest resorts along the shore. As 
I inquisitively rambled over the 
settlement, dark clouds rose in the 
east and warned me that to be 
weather-bound in this waste of un- 
opened hotels would be no joke. 
Consequently I made a bold front 
and dashed full speed down the 
road to Gloucester. It was a good 
six miles and the rain was not slow 
in its appearance; but nearly half 
the distance was covered before the 
first drops fell, and, thanks to the 
fine road-bed and easy grades, 
I was in Gloucester before the tor- 
rents fell. The day was so over- 
cast that I did not follow my inten- 
tion to go around the Cape, taking 


bor whole fleets of fishing-vessels 
may be seen when they return from 
the Banks or from Iceland; and as 
they make the port many a heart 
beats wildly, as the good woman’s 
eyes seek for the man she loves, or 
seems to break as she fails to find 
him and learns that, like so many 
others, he has gone to his death far 
out in the sea. This is the home 
of the fisher-folk, and, even as fable 
has often represented them, they 
are unlike landmen. Something of 
the cold swirling tide seems to have 
crept into their lives and, in calm 
or storm, their pulse beats to no 
given measure. 

The road to Essex is up hill and 
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in Rockport and Squam, but hur- 
ried back on my way to Ports- 
mouth, making directly for Essex. 

I do not wonder that the first set- 
tlers at Gloucester moved on to Sa- 
lem. ‘The bleak headland of Cape 
Ann offers little encouragement to 
the visitor who comes from richly- 
wooded vales or sunny meadows. 
Huge boulders rise continually out 
of the thin soil, and the call of the 
sea-bird, like the voice of the 
women, tells of life drawn from the 
sea and not the land. In the har- 


down dale, through farm and wood- 
land. Sometimes the way crosses 
a brook or rivulet that idly winds 
its way under green boughs and 
between verdant meadows to the 
surging sea; sometimes it climbs 
with many a turn and twist over 
the crest of a hill; but wherever it 
lies the road-bed is good, and the 
milestones fly past with astonish- 
ing rapidity. From Essex to Ips- 
wich is one of the prettiest bits of 
Massachusetts. Nor is the town’s 
history less interesting than its sit- 
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uation is picturesque. As early 
as 1614, Capt. John Smith tells of 
Agawam (Ipswich), its fertile 
fields and numerous Indian popu- 
lation. In 1633 John Winthrop, 
Jr., led the colony, and John Ap- 
pleton, who, with the Rev.: John 
Ware and a few others, afterwards 


planned the famous resistance 
to the tax, and ‘caused Ips- 
wich’s refusal to comply with 


the Governor’s orders, for which 
these leaders were arrested and 
fined, thus striking the note of 
definite rebellion nearly one hun- 
dred years before the final out- 
break in the Boston Tea-Party, and 
giving to Ipswich the just title of 
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ed in 1764—the road extends to the 
meeting-house. It was here that the 
first structure stood, surrounded by 
a fort with watch-tower and prison, 
whipping-post and pillory. It was 
here that Giles Corey was confined 
in jail before being taken to Salem; 
and opposite stands the old inn, 
known as‘‘the Agawam,’’one of the 
few left by the wayside still opening 
their hospitable doors to the travel- 
ler. Of old the post-coach used to 
stop here for a relay, and one can 
easily picture the bustle and life 
that came with the arrival of this 
messenger from Newburyport or 
Salem. ‘To-day the hostis no less 
hospitable, but a bicycle is not a 
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birthplace of American independ- 
ence. 

The dignified Common with its 
stately elms, and the fine old colo- 
nial and Federal homesteads facing 
upon it, speak of those good old 
days when, in 1775, from behind 
their windows, wistful eyes watched 
the colonial troops as they. passed 
over this highway to Quebec. 
Down the hill over the river that is 
spanned by the first stone-arch 
bridge built in America—complet- 
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‘‘post-shay,’’ and times are not 
what they were. 

There also, is Heart Break Hill, 
where the Indian maiden used to 
sit and watch for her white lover 
who never returned ; and at night 
they say she comes there still, rest- 
ing by the rock and covering the sea 
with her gaze, while her sobs of 
anguish sound to the passer-by but 
as the sighing of the breeze. 

And here the sun smiles on the 
farmlands, and the good things of 
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the earth prosper and men’s faces 
grow round and rosy as the years 
creep on here in Ipswich. Oh! 
the subtle power of these old New 
England towns. They twine their 
recollections about your heart and 
hold you. It was with real regret 
that, after a dinner at the Ag- 
awam, I started forth again on my 
journey ; and yet once started, the 
fresh air, the lovely landscape, and 
joy of rushing gladly on from mile 
to mile soon reconciled me; and 
when I reached Rowley it seemed 
to be a second Ipswich. Here, 
too, is an old inn, but history is 
less liberal of well-known names. 
Rowley is certainly charming; the 
sun was on his downward course 
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miles of boulevard, one of the best 
wheel roads in the state, being 
very wide and as straight as an 
arrow. 

Newburyport is distinctly a city 
and, what is more, a city by itself. 
Lynn and Salem are too near Bos- 
ton but here we are quite independ- 
ent of the ‘‘Hub.’’ Comfortable 
houses nestle quietly behind grand 
old trees, business blocks speak of 
life and traffic, a fine library and 
numerous churches attest a think- 
ing population, and oh, wonder of 
wonders! excellent hotels afford 
the visitor every opportunity to 
refresh himself. Newburyport was 


started by a band from Ipswich 
in 1635. 


In 1725 the Rev. John 
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and I made but a short stop, know- 
ing that Oldtown and Newbury- 
port were but a short distance 
ahead. Ten miles slip under one 
in a twinkling. As we approach 
Oldtown we cross Parker River, a 
delightfully restful stream that 
basks in the sunlight between the 
green hillsides of its banks. Once 
across the quaint bridge that con- 
nects its shores, the road runs 
through Oldtown.. Here numerous 
wheels speak of the vicinity of a 
city. I know not just where New- 
buryport begins, but quietly and 
surely you come upon its three 


Lowell was pastor of the first 
church and from this learned di- 
vine sprang the numerous Lowell 
family, among whom our State has 
so often found her most loyal and 
honored sons. Here, too, lived Gen- 
eral Greely of Arctic fame, and 
William Lloyd Garrison, Caleb 
Cushing, and the noted evangelist 
Whitfield, whose bones now repose 
in the church that echoed to the 
eloquence of his convincing words. 
Here, also, in 1800 lived Lord 
Timothy Dexter, the king of eccen- 
trics. In the Dexter mansion now 
lives Mrs. Corliss, the widow of 
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George H. Corliss, the builder of 
the mammoth engine exhibited at 
Philadelphia. Asa memorial to her 
husband, this lady erected a build- 
ing for this city’s branch of the 
Y.M.C.A., and through her gen- 
erosity they are possessed of one 
of the finest homes owned by their 
association. It was within its hos- 
pitable doors that I chanced to 
meet Mr. Otis P. Gould, the clever 
amateur photographer, who court- 
eously guided me to many pict- 
uresque corners of the neighbor- 
hood. As I departed from the 
town I paused on the bridge that 
spans the Merrimack and gazed 
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and I started out once more. 
This time I staid in my _ sad- 
dle until I entered Portsmouth, 
going first to Hampton Beach, then 
to Little Boar’s Head and Rye 
Beach, where the giant summer 
hotels looked like sleeping mon- 
sters, ready, however, to awake 
at the sight of a coach-load of city 
beauties. From Ryeto my journey’s 
end, Hotel Wentworth and Ports- 
mouth, made a ride of thirty 
miles from Newburyport. These 
roads are not so good as those 
north of that city, and yet they are 
far from being impassable. In 
places, as from Hampton to Rye, 
there are ruts and hills, 

: but along the shore at 

Rye and from there to 
Portsmouth they are ex- 
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at the river and the wharves 
where various pleasure-boats were 
moored. 

As I sought the town of Sea- 
brook,the way was sandy,up-grade, 
with no shade and a hot sun for 
what seemed ten miles; it was 
really less than five when some- 
thing like a comfortable road- 
way again appeared. Five miles 
more brought me to Hampton, 
Hotel Whittier, where I unhesi- 
tatingly made myself at home. 
A most delicious dinner and an 
hour’s rest restored my courage 





cellent. Much I wished 
that my holiday was 
longer, for Portsmouth 
is a very quaint old city, 
holding richer treas- 
ures in luxurious 
colonial houses than 
any of the places I 
had passed through; but their 
story must wait until some other 
opportunity, for it was my fate to 
embark on the fast express — bicy- 
cle and all—and return to Boston 
and work, within eight hours of 
my entering the city of the Went- 
worths. 


The reader desiring more de- 
tailed information regarding ho- 
tels, transportation, etc., is referred 
to the advertising pages in another 
part of this Magazine. 


Fohn C. Abbott. 














OUR NEW HOME 


ITHIN a stone’s throw of 
the Public Garden—almost 
within reach ofthe fragrance 

of its flowers—THE BOSTONIAN 
has found a new and most con- 
venient location at 83 Newbury 
Street, opposite the buildings of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in the heart of Bos- 
ton’s artistic and intellectual life, 
and in close communion, as it were, 
with the magnificent white palace 
of the Public Library, and the 
manifold advantages it affords to 
the student of science and litera- 
ture. 

At this’ period in the history of 
the Magazine we can dwell with sat- 
isfaction upon its rapid yet healthful 
progress, towards the attainment 
of the highest possible success. 
It was ushered into life in the 
midst of a financial panic and dis- 
tress which had actually destroyed 
many industries of the country 
and practically paralyzed some 
of its strongest institutions. In 
every line of business the times 
seemed ominous of failure. Sev- 
eral of the periodicals of the day— 
a little while before glowing with 
life and vigor—lay stranded among 
the myriad other literary wrecks, 
and warned us from embarking 
upon adventure’s stormy sea. But 
our plans had all been laid,—our 
material collected, and our arrange- 
ments made, before the tempest had 
burst in allits might ; and we were 
in honor compelled to live up to 
the promises we had made. 

The event has justified our most 
sanguine expectation. Ina small 
room in the Theological Library, 
on Mt. Vernon Street, our bant- 
ling timorously entered into life ; 


and it was from there that with a 
certain natural anxiety we awaited 
the result. But it was not for long. 
From every quarter the message 
came of approval and commenda- 
tion, of comfort and encourage- 
ment. Our sales for the first 
month were very soon even larger 
than within the first half year we 
had had any thought to reach, and 
a number of subscriptions came in 
rapidly, without any solicitation, 
accompanied by words of praise. 

Since then our growth has been 
all that we could wish. Each month 
has wrought an increase in the 
number of our appreciative patrons 
and still more widely extended the 
interest shown in the perpetuation 
of our enterprise. THE BOSTONIAN 
was primarily established to meet 
a long-felt want,—the preservation 
in a durable and yet convenient 
form of Boston’s leading incidents, 
both in the present and the past, 
and to keep the public literary 
mind in close touch with the ad- 
vancement of thought and work 
which are creating for the close of 
the century so striking and dis- 
tinctive a place. 

The special object of the removal 
of the Magazine to its present 
quarters is that it may be brought 
into closer connection with many 
of the literary organizations with 
which the State and city so greatly 
abound. In entering, as we have, 
into the Back Bay neighborhood, 
sacred heretofore to private resi- 
dences, and free from the presence 
of any business of whatever kind, 
we feel that we are, perhaps, dis- 
turbing many of the traditions of 
its long-time past. But there is 
no doubt but that in the end the 
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wisdom of our course will be plain- 
ly apparent. The quarters of THE 
BOSTONIAN, located in what has 
been one of the handsomest pri- 
vate residences on the street, and 
most fortunately arranged with 
special adaptation to its peculiar 
needs, will serve as the nucleus of 
a rallying-point for many of the 
most prominent women’s clubs; 
and will have, as its chief sponsor 
and deeply interested patron, the 
Bostoniana Club, every member of 
which, male and female, has de- 
voted much of their time and means 
to the advancement of intellectual 
vigor and strength. 

In this number are presented 
two excellent illustrations of our 
newly-chosen home, which will 


serve both as a workroom and as 
a place of recreation to the mem- 
bers of the various women’s clubs 
throughout the State, where all 


advantageous conveniences will 
be placed within their easy reach, 
and every effort made to render 
their sojourn with us most pleas- 
ant, both to the mind and heart. 

Particular attention is invited to 
the plate-picture of ‘‘ Bostoniana 
Hall,’’ because, while it is the per- 
manent meeting-place of the Bos- 
toniana Club, it may be rented by 
whatever other .of the women’s 
clubs may desire its use. 

As the especial exponent of the 
women’s clubs, Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, so favorably known among 
the literateurs of the day as to 
need no further mention here, will 
each month contribute an article 
in that line, written, we may all be 
sure, with that felicity of expres- 
sion and intimate knowledge of her 
subject, which has created for her 
such widespread renown. 
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THE FIRST MONUMENT ON BUNKER HILL 


OBSERVANCE OF ITS CENTENNIAL BY KING SOLOMON’S LODGE OF FREE MASONS 


HE celebration of Bunker Hill 
Day at Charlestown, this year, 
will be of more than usual im- 
portance and significance. In con- 
nection with it will be appropri- 
ately observed the one hundredth 
anniversary of the erection of the 
original monument, on Bunker 
Hill, by King Solomon’s Lodge of 
Free Masons. ‘To many in Massa- 
chusetts, even of the present day, 
it is known that this monument 
was built of wood and stone, and 
stood upon the site which is occu- 
pied by the monument which has 
for so many years been enshrined 
in the hearts of the citizens of Bos- 
ton. It was erected in commemo- 
ration of the death of Gen. Joseph 
Warren, who was a prominent 
Free Mason during a large portion 
of his life, and at the period of his 
death was the Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of the Massachu- 
setts Grand Lodge. There were 
then two Grand Lodges in Massa- 
chusetts,— one of them the Saint 
John’s Grand Lodge, organized or 
established by Henry Price, under 
the authority of the Grand Lodge 
of England; and the other insti- 
tuted by General Warren himself, 
by warrant from the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, from which body he 
bore a commission as a Provincial 
Grand Master. 

In the annals of Masonry in this 
commonwealth, King Solomon’s 
Lodge occupies an enviable dis- 
tinction. Of the three lodges in 
' Charlestown it is the oldest. It 
was instituted on the 5th of 
September, 1783, from which date 
it takes precedence; and it may, 
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therefore, be properly regarded as 
one of the ancient landmarks of 
local Masonry. ‘There are only 
seven older lodges in the State, 
and among them all that of King 
Solomon’s has always held a very 
honorable place. The lodge still 
cherishes with extremest ardor the 
charter under which its existence 
was first authorized. Among its 
signatures are many names which 
are reverenced in the archives of 
the State,— such as Grand Master 
John Warren, a brother of Gen. 
Joseph Warren; Past Grand Mas- 
ter Joseph Webb, Senior Grand 
Warden Paul Revere, the famous 
patriot, and others of the officers 
of the Grand Lodge. The first 
meeting of the lodge, for organ- 
ization, was held on the 2oth 
of August, 1783, at the ‘‘tavern’”’ 
of Richard Trumbull, which, at 
that time, stood on the northeast- 
erly corner of Main and Water 
Streets. Among those present 
were Benjamin Frothingham, Eli- 
phalet Newell, Edward Goodwin, 
David Goodwin, Josiah Bartlett, 
Joseph Cordis, Caleb Swan, and 
William Calder ; and it was at that 
meeting that it was unanimously 
voted to present a memorial for a 
charter to the next quarterly com-, 
munication of the Grand Lodge, 
and that Dr. Josiah Bartlett should 
be the first Worshipful Master. 
The first was not only granted, and 
the second carried into effect, but 
it also turned out afterwards that 
the remainder of the gentlemen 
named above became the charter 
members of the lodge that was thus 
prayed for. 
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It was at the house of Eliphalet 
Newell, on Main Street, opposite 
the junction of Bow and Harvard 
Streets, that the second meeting 
was held. This house was better 
known as the ‘‘ Warren Tavern,”’ 
or the ‘‘ General Warren Tavern.’’ 
It was among the very first houses 
that were built in Charlestown 
after the famous fire, and the front 
part of it was still standing as late 
as 1861. The sign swung from a 
high post, and bore on each side 
of it a picture of Gen. Joseph War- 
ren, in his full regalia as a Grand 
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Master of the Masons. It was in 
one of the rooms of this tavern, 
called ‘‘ Masons’ Hall,’’ that the 
meetings of the lodge were held 
until 1786. In that year they had 
a larger and more suitable room 
fitted up for them, in the same 
building, which was called ‘‘ War- 
ren Hall,’’ and was occupied by 
the lodge until 1804. 

It was at a meeting held on the 
11th of September, 1783, that the 
charter and the “‘ Bill of Rights’’ 
was presented by the committee to 
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the lodge, and it was then that the 
lodge was duly constituted, and its 
organization completed, with Dr. 
Josiah Bartlett as Worshipful Mas- 
ter. The charter and the ‘“‘ Bill of 
Rights’’ were signed by Perez 
Morton, John Warren, Paul Re- 
vere, and James Avery. 

John Edmands was the first 
Mason initiated, and the following 
entry of that interesting event is 
found in the records of the lodge: 
‘“‘Mr. John Edmands was accepted 
to be initiated in the Art of Ma- 
sonry, and admitted a member of 

this lodge, free of any ex- 
pense, on condition that 
he shall officiate as Tyler 
to the lodge for two years 
to come.”’ 

The records of the lodge 
also note the fact that 
‘‘the Selectmen, Town 
Clerk, and ‘Town and 


Parish Treasurers, spent 


the evening with the 
lodge,’’ on the 6th of 
November, 1783. 

The lodge was offici- 
ally consecrated on the 
7th of January, 1784, and 
its officers were installed 
by the Grand Lodge; 
and from that time, as is 
shown by the records, its 
meetings have been regu- 
larly held. Even during 
the anti-Masonic excite- 
ment, there was no stoppage to its 
growth. 

On the 9th of November, 1784, 
the thanks of the lodge were ‘‘voted 
to Brother William Dommett, for 
his generous present, this day, of 
elegant silver square and com- 
passes, for the use of the lodge;’’ 
and these jewels are still used in 
the lodge, with the donor’s name 
engraved thereon. 

It was towards the close of 1794 
that it was determined to carry into 
effect the idea of erecting the mon- 
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ument on Bunker Hill, and in the 
minutes of the lodge it is found 
that onthe 11th of November of that 
year it was ‘‘ voted, that Brothers 
Josiah Bartlett, John Soley, Eli- 
phalet Newell, William Calder, and 
David Stearns, be a committee to 
erect a monument in Mr. Russell’s 
pasture, provided the land can be 
procured, such as in their opinion 
will do honor to the lodge, in mem- 
ory of our late brother, the Most 
Worshipful Joseph Warren; that 
they be authorized to draw upon 
the treasurer to defray the ex- 
penses of the same, and that, when 
the monument is finished, they re- 
port their doings to the lodge.’’ 
Under these instructions, the 
committee waited upon the Hon. 
James Russell, and were offered by 
him a deed for as much land as 
might be needed for their purpose. 
Then they actively proceeded with 
their work, and at a special meet- 


ing of the lodge, held on the 2d 
of December, 1794, they reported 
that the monument had been erect- 
ed, in accordance with the vote 


that had been passed. It was a 
plain Tuscan pillar, built of wood, 
eighteen feet in height, mounted 
upon a platform two feet high, 
(afterwards, by vote of the lodge, 
on March 16, 1795, raised to eight 
feet,) and eight feet square, and 
fenced around, so as to protect it 
from any danger of injury. On 
the top of the pillar was placed a 
gilt urn, bearing on its front the 
initials and the age of Dr. Warren, 
within the square and compasses. 
The cost of the whole, according 
to the minutes of the lodge, was 
five hundred dollars. On the south- 
west side of the pedestal the follow- 
ing was engraved on slate: 
Erected, A. D. 1794, 
by 
KING SOLOMON’s LODGE OF FREE 
MASONS, 
Constituted at Charlestown, 1783. 


IN MEMORY OF 


MAJOR-GEN. JOSEPH WARREN, 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES, 
Who were Slain on this Memorable Spot, 
June 17; 1775. 

Later, as said before, the better 
to protect the monument from in- 
jury, the pedestal was raised to the 
height of eight feet, and the fol- 
lowing words were added to the 
inscription : 

‘None but they who set a just value 


upon the blessings of Liberty are worthy 
to enjoy her.’’ 

‘In vain we fought, in vain we toiled; 
we bled in vain, if our offspring want 
valor to repel the assaults of her in- 
vaders.”’ 

Charlestown Settled, 1628. Burnt, 1775. 
Rebuilt, 1776. 
The enclosed Land given by Hon. James 
Russell. 
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Both of these quotations were 
taken from Warren’s oration, at 
the Old South Church, March 5, 
1772. 

The monument was dedicated on 
the 2d of December, 1794. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon a pro- 
cession was formed at Warren Hall, 
by Brother William Calder, con- 
sisting of the members of the lodge 
and such other Masonic brethren 
as were in the town, the magis- 
trates, selectmen, ministers and 
deacons, town treasurer and clerk, 
the parish officers, the officers of 
the artillery company, the militia 
officers, the citizens who had borne 
military commissions, and the trus- 
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tees and scholars of the public 
schools. 

The procession, preceded by a 
band of music, walked in silence 
to the hill, where a circle was 
formed around the pillar, and a 
dedicatory address was delivered 
by the Worshipful Master of the 
lodge, John Soley, Jr., afterwards 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts; from which ad- 
dress the following extract is given, 
as illustrative of the style: 

‘“FELLOW CITIZENS AND BRETH- 
REN,— We have now assembled 
around the graves of our departed 
countrymen, to pay that tribute 
which is due to the brave defenders 
of our liberties. Nations in all 
ages have endeavored to perpetu- 
ate the brilliant actions of their 
heroes, thereby to inspire the liv- 
ing with a spirit of emulation, and 
to discharge the obligations they 
owe to those deeds of valor by 
which their rights are secured. 

‘We, citizens of Columbia, not 
content with having raised a mon- 
ument of gratitude in our hearts, 
would present one to the eye of 
future generations. Directed by 
these laudable motives, King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons have erected on Mount 
Warren the pillar you behold; and, 
in their behalf, I now dedicate it 
to the memory of our late beloved 
and Most Worshipful Brother, the 
Honorable Joseph Warren, and his 
associates, who nobly fell on this 
memorable spot, in the cause of 
their country.”’ 

After the address nine minute- 
guns were discharged by a detach- 
ment of Captain Smith’s Artillery 
Company, with the flag displayed 
half-mast high. 

The procession then returned to 
the hall, where, after a solemn 
dirge, an eloquent eulogy on Gen- 
eral Warren was delivered by Right 
Worshipful Brother Josiah Bartlett, 


and the ceremonies were concluded 
with the following toast: ‘‘ May 
the fragrance of a gocd report, 
like a sprig of Cassia, bloom over 
the grave of every departed bro- 
ther.’’ 

On the 8th of March, 1825, a 
committee was appointed to make 
a present of both this land and the 
monument to the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association; but some 
time between that date and the roth 
of May, ofthe same year, the monu- 
ment was ‘‘demolished by some 


person to the lodge unknown,”’ 
and a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the matter. But noth- 
ing was learned that could cast 
any light upon the subject until 
1885, when the original slate stone, 
bearing the first inscription on the 
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The same piece of Slate, when discovered at Arlington. 
The medailion on its iower rim bears the foliowing 
in-cription: ‘* Presented to King Solomon's Lodge, 
Charlestown, in behalf of the heirs of Bro. James Russell, 
by William H. Poole, W. M. of Hiram Lodge, Arling- 
ton, February 23, 1886” 


monument, was discovered at Ar- 
lington, in the old cemetery, where 
it had been used as a tablet for the 
tomb of James Russell which had 
been erected in 1811. It was by 
the merest of accidents that this dis- 
covery was made, and through the 
instrumentality of Hiram Lodge, 
Free and Accepted Masons, it was 
returned in 1886, with appropriate 
ceremonies, to King Solomon’s 
Lodge. ; 

On the 27th of May, 1825, the 
corner-stone of the present Bunker 
Hill monument was laid, by the 
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Masonic Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts; and King Solomon’s 
Lodge having been invited to assist, 
it was voted to accept the invita- 
tion, and to present on that im- 
portant occasion to their illustrious 
brother,General La Fayette, a gold- 
mounted cane made from a piece 
of one of the cedar posts of the 
original monument. 

It was promised, when the land 
on which had stood the original 
monument was presented to the 
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model was made, from the finest 
Italian marble, about nine feet in 
height, including the pedestal, 
which model was placed on the 
floor of the inner chamber of the 
wellroom of the present monument, 
directly opposite the entrance. And 
in addition to the original inscrip- 
tions upon it there have been added 
the following words: 

‘‘This is an exact model of the first 


monument erected on Bunker Hill, 
which, with the land on which it stood, 
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Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, that in the new structure 
some recognition should be made 
of the existence and the history of 
the King Solomon’s Lodge monu- 
ment; and at first it was intended 
to carry that promise into effect by 
placing in the interior of the present 
monument a marble tablet, suita- 
bly inscribed. But at a later date 
it was decided to substitute, in the 
place of the tablet that had been 
proposed, a perfect model of the 
original monument, and an exact 


PAUL REVERE 


was given, A. D. 1825, by King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge of this town, to the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association, that they 
might erect upon its site a more im- 
posing structure. The Association, in 
fulfilment of a pledge at that time 
given, have allowed, in their imperish- 
able obelisk, this model to be inserted, 
with appropriate ceremonies, by King 
Solomon’s Lodge, June 24, A. D. 1845.” 


The day selected for the dedica- 
tion of the model was Saint John’s 
Day, 1845; and the exercises were 
mostly carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Grand Lodge. The 
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arrangements therefor were all per- 
fected by a joint committee of that 
body, and of King Solomon’s 
Lodge. In the square at Charles- 
town a procession was formed, con- 
sisting of the various Masonic 
lodges, and affiliated bodies in 
Boston and the vicinity, and the 
Grand Lodge, and marched, under 
command of Grand Marshal Wins- 
low Lewis, Jr., directly to the monu- 
ment, where the Grand Lodges 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies. The 
exercises included a prayer, by 
Grand Chaplain Joseph O. Skinner; 
address to the Grand Master, by 
the venerable John Soley, Past 
Master of King Solomon’s Lodge, 
and Past Grand Master ; an exam- 
ination of the work, by the Grand 
Master; oration, by Past Master 
George W. Warren; an original 
ode, by Brother Thomas Power ; 
and the benediction, by the Rev. 
Asa Eaton. After dinner various 
speeches were made, which were 
followed by other interesting exer- 
cises. A grandson of Grand Master 
John Soley is Capt. J. C. Soley, 
who is to be chief marshal of this 
Masonic parade at Charlestown on 
the Seventeenth of June. 


Among the valuable relics still 


used and greatly cherished by the 
lodge are those represented by our 
illustrations, and reference to 
which at various times, is found in 
the minutes of the lodge. 

At a meeting held on Thursday 
evening, Sept. 11, 1783, it was 
‘* voted, that the Master and War- 
dens take the most effectual and 
speedy measures to procure the 
necessary tools and utensils for the 
lodge, and it was agreed by the 
Master, the Wardens, the Treas- 
urer, and the Secretary, that they 
each present the lodge with a jewel 
suitable to their respective ap- 
pointments.’’ These were pre- 
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sented accordingly, and are still 
worn by the officers of the lodge. 

On the 14th of December, 1784, 
Brother Abner Rumrell presented 
a silver punch-ladle for the use of 
the lodge, and it was ‘‘ voted, that 
he receive the thanks of the lodge, 
and that it be marked 
with his name.’’ 

On the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, Right 
Worshipful Brother 
John Soley, Jr., pre- 
sented to the lodge 
an elegant set of 
brass candlesticks, 
which are still in 
use; and on the 12th 
of December, 1797, 
Brother Benjamin 
Hurd, Jr., gave to 
the lodge a very an- 
cient chair, which 
has since been used 
at the installation of 
every Master of the 
lodge. 

On the 8th of De- 
cember, 1801, Right 
Worshipful Brother 
Oliver Holden, who 
always led the sing- 
ing in the lodge, 
provided the Wor- 
shipful Master with 
a beautiful ivory mal- 
let, which has been 
in evidence at every 
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Brass Candlestick, 


emt R. W. Bro, meeting that has 
n ey, Jr. . 
since been held. 

On the 28th of June, 1843, 


Brother Worcester presented the 
lodge with a mallet made from a 
piece of the shaft of the original 
monument, and the handle of 
which is a piece of live-oak from 
the frigate ‘‘ Constitution.’’ 

On the 12th of November, 1850, 
Brothers Noah Butts and Francis 
Stowell gave to the lodge a gavel 
made in part froma piece of the 
rail-fence which formed a portion 




















of the breastwork of the Ameri- 
cans at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and in part from a piece of the 
original wood of the frigate ‘‘Con- 
stitution.’’ In one end of the gavel 
is inserted a bullet and in the 
other a button, both of them me- 
mentos of the celebrated Tenth 
British Regiment, and found upon 
the battlefield. 

On the oth of February, 1857, 
Brother Noah Butts presented an 
ivory twenty-four-inch gauge; and 
on the 11th of December, 1855, 
a beautiful and elaborately carved 
and gilded ‘‘Letter G’’ was given 
to the lodge by Brother Caleb S. 
Crowninshield of West Cam- 
bridge, and it is still suspended in 
‘‘the east.’’ 

On the 7th of October, 1862, a 
set of ‘‘ working tools, made from 
the cedar wood of the original 
Warren monument,’’ was given to 
the lodge by Brothers William W. 
Pierce and Daniel W. Shaw, who 
received the thanks of the lodge 
therefor; andonthe 8th of May, 
1886, the thanks of the lodge were 
voted to Right Worshipful Brother 
Thomas Hooper, in acknowledg- 
ment of the gift of ‘‘an elegant 
twenty-four-inch gauge for the use 
of the lodge.’’ 

Since 1804 the meetings of the 
lodge have been held, at various 
times,in‘'Gordon’s Hotel,’’ ‘‘Nich- 
ols’ Hotel’’ and ‘‘Charlestown Ho- 
tel,’’ until September, 1805. These 
were the names given to one 
and the same building,—the brick 
hotel which formerly stood be- 
tween Main Street and Warren 
Avenue, and called, in later years, 
the ‘‘ Middlesex House,’’ which 
was burned in the great fire .of 
1836. The next place of meet- 
ing was the ‘‘ Tavern Hall, kept 
by Brother Joshua Blanchard.”’ 
This was a wooden building which 
stood on the site afterwards, for 
many years, occupied: by the City 
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Hall. There the lodge meetings 
were held until the latter part of 
1813, during the last portion of 
which time the place was called 
‘* Brother Copp’s Hall,’’ and also 
‘* Middlesex Hall.’’ 

‘* Massachusetts Hall,’’ where 
the lodge met in 1806, was in a 
hotel or tavern which stood on 
Main Street between Green and 
Wood Streets; and afterwards re- 
moved to the northwesterly corner 
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ANCIENT INSTALLATION-CHAIR 


of Main and Miller Streets, and 
called the ‘‘ Eagle Hotel.’’ 

The ‘‘ Town Hall,’’ where they 
met also, was the old brick school- 
house which stood on Town Hill, 
now Harvard Square, and served 
for town meetings until a City 
Hall was erected. ‘‘ Brother Jona- 
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than Page’s Tavern,’’ where the 
lodge dined on the 24th of June, 
1811, was situated on the Neck, 
which site is: now called Russell 
Square. It was a large wooden 
building, known in later years by 
the names ‘‘ Neck Tavern’’ and 
‘* Russell House.’’ 

The lodge met on the 14th of 
December, 1813, and for a few 
months subsequent, at Mr. John 
Edmands’ hall, in the wooden 
building on the westerly corner 
of Main and Henley Streets. 

On the 8th of February, 1814, 
the lodge assembled at the former 
‘Washington Hall,’’ and from 
that date until September, 1831, the 
meetings were held in that hall, 
the lodge holding a proprietary 
interest in the building, which was 
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were removed from the present site 
of the Waverly House, and at 
‘*Union Hall’’ and ‘ Fuller’s’ 
Hall,’’ both on the southeasterly 
side of Chelsea Street, near the 
square. 

From Sept. 2, 1840, to April, 
1843, the meetings were held 
at No. 40 Main Street. This 
was on the easterly side, near the 
junction of Main Street with the 
square. The lodge then hired and 
fitted up a neat and convenient 
room in the square, on the easterly 
corner of Chelsea and Chambers 
Streets, which, under the revived 
name of ‘‘ Warren Hall,’’ was oc- 
cupied from April 26, 1843, until 
April 12, 1853, when the first 
meeting was held in ‘‘ Mishawum 
Hall,’’ which the lodge has con- 
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for many years occupied as an 
apothecary-store by Brother Sam- 
uel Kidder and his successors in 
business. 

‘‘Forrest Hall,’’ the next place 
of meeting, was in the most west- 
erly of three wooden buildings 
that were removed to make place 
for the Waverly House. There 
the meetings were held from 1831 
to 1835, and from the latter date 
until April 9, 1838, at the ‘‘ Eagle 
Hotel,’’ on the corner of Main and 
Miller Streets. During the period 
between the latter date and Sep- 
tember, 1840, the meetings were 
held at ‘‘ Farther’s Inn,’’ after- 
wards ‘‘ Middlesex Hotel,’’ which 
was the central one of three wooden 
buildings in the square, which 





THE SEVERAL BROTHERS 


tinued to occupy until the present 
time. 

On the 17th of June, King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge, in connection with 
the Grand Lodge of the State, and 
the several Masonic bodies of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, will observe, in 
proper form, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the model 
of the original monument, to- 
gether with the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the erection and dedi- 
cation of the original monument 
itself ; and the Masonic ceremonies 
on that occasion will be a notable 
addition to the interesting exer- 
cises of Bunker Hill Day. 


The procession will form in 
Thompson Square, and march 
thence through Main, Bunker 
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RIGHT WORSHIPFUL BROTHER DR. JOSIAH BARTLETT, 


Who Delivered the Eulogy on General Warren, when the Original Monument was Dedicated. 
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Hill, and Monument Streets to 
Monument Square, where the vari- 
ous bodies will take their respective 
stations. At the monument there 
will be a platform on the west side 
facing High Street, with a dais 
for the Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, and seats for the Governor, 
the Worshipful Master of King 
Solomon's Lodge, the Mayor, the 
Member of Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, 
the Naval Commandant, Deputy 
Grand Master, Grand Senior War- 
den,Grand Commander, and Grand 
High Priest. There will be 
prayer by Grand Chaplain E. A. 
Horton ; an address by Worshipful 
Master Ernest C. Marshall of 
King Solomon’s Lodge, 
who will introduce as 
President of the day the 
Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, Edwin B. 
Holmes; address by the 
Grand Master; and an 
oration by Gov. Frederic 
T. Greenhalge. 

An interesting feature 
of the program will occur 
during the Grand Mas- 
ter’s address, when the 
Chief Marshal will escort 
the Grand Master, the 
Governor, and the Mas- 
ter of King Solomon’s 
Lodge to the entrance 
of the monument, 
where each will deposit a wreath 
to the memory of Joseph Warren, 
as a Free Mason, a patriot, anda 
soldier. As the wreaths are de- 
posited the bugles will sound a 
flourish, and the grand honors will 
be shown. 

All the exercises of the day, so 
far as they concern the Masonic 
element, have been, and will be 
throughout the day, in charge of 
the following-named Committee : 


CHAIRMAN, Ernest C. Marshall. SkEc- 
RETARY, Frank Vose. Amos Stone, 
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Franklin W. Hopkins, W. H. Crowell, 
W. F. Hodgkinson, George A. Sander- 
son, Henry M. Harper, Edwin D. Sibley, 
C.H. Tucker, C.O. Shute, C. R.Tuckett. 


It may be well to make some 
mention here of the present Bunker 
Hill monument, so dear to the 
heart of every true Bostonian. Al- 
though its history has been so 
often told it can be easily con- 
densed from a dozen or more pub- 
lications, as it is a landmark of na- 
tional importance — not only as a 
memorial of the great opening bat- 
tle of the Revolution, but also as 
one of the earliest, and for a long 
time the largest, work of its kind 
in the country. 

William Tudor is said to have 





APPEARANCE OF THE MONUMENT IN 1830 


first advocated the purchase of the 
battle-ground, and the erection 
upon it of a grand monument. In 
1823 he and four other gentlemen 
finally decided to act together in 
the premises, and the Russell past- 
ure (consisting of two and three- 
quarter acres) was bought, costing 
$1,250; and on the 27th of June of 
the same year, twenty-four gentle- 
men were incorporated as the 
Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, and twenty-five others were 
elected members. In order to so- 
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licit funds, a prospectus was in 
July distributed through the coun- 
try, followed, on the 20th of Sep- 
teriber, 1824, by a ‘‘circular’’ 
from the directors, and on the first 
of October by an earnest printed 
appeal sent to the selectmen in 
Massachusetts. In 1825 an act of 
the Legislature was passed to aid 
in the project, —in hammering stone 
at the prison, and in taking land ; 
more land was secured—inall fifteen 
acres —costing $23,232.43, and a 
subscription was headed in Boston 
by the Hon. William Phillips with 
$1,000, and David Sears and Peter 
C. Brooks with $500 each. By 
the first of September the amount 
that had been raised was $54,- 
433.67; and meanwhile, on the 
17th of June, the corner-stone 


was laid with a great deal of cere- 
mony, that, according to the re- 
port made in 1830, cost $4,720.85. 
In the meantime plans had been 
considered,and on the first of Octo- 


ber Solomon Willard, a ‘‘self- 
educated man,’’ was unanimously 
selected as the architect, and his 
design of the at present existing 
obelisk was adopted. In February, 
1829, fourteen courses (thirty-seven 
and a half feet high) stood above 
the ground; and hoisting-works, 
together with a large quantity of cut 
stone, were ready on the spot. 
But the funds were at that time ex- 
hausted, and operations were sus- 
pended. It was not until the 17th 
of June, 1834, that work was re- 
sumed, and it then continued until 
November, 1835, when a height of 
eighty-five feet had been reached. 

Further attempts were still made 
to obtain money. A lottery, then 
a recognized and common mode, 
was petitioned for in December, 
1829, but soon abandoned. An 
appeal for direct aid from the State 
was unsuccessful. An address to 
the citizens was issued in 1831, 
and a report of the condition of the 
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enterprise was made, which aroused 
much controversy. Thencame the 
financial crisis of 1836-40, and 
the Association became so greatly 
embarrassed that on Wednesday, 
the 25th of September, 1839, a 
large amount of its land was sold 
at auction, at which (this is noted 
here so as to give some idea of the 
prices land then brought) Jacob 
Foss of Charlestown gave the high- 
est price—forty-one cents per foot 
—for land at the corner of High 
and Concord Streets, while the 
lowest was ten cents, paid by W. 
Appleton, for land between Monu- 
ment and Concord Streets. At 
length the ladies did what the men 
could not or did not do. From the 
8th to the 15th of September, 1840, 
they held a fair in Quincy Hall, 
Boston, that netted the then un- 
exampled and splendid sum of 
$30,035.53; to which amount Amos 
Lawrence of Boston and Judah 
Truro.of New Orleans each added 
$10,000. In November, 1840, work 
was again resumed, and on Satur- 
day, the 23d of July, 1842, at six 
o’clock A. M., the top stone was 


raised. James J. Savage was the 


contractor for the work, and Solo- 
mon Willard saw the completion 
of hisown design. On the 17th 
of June, 1843, there was a grand 
celebration of the event, attended 
by many prominent men, among 
them being His Excellency John 
Tyler, the President of the United 
States. 

For years, from 1835 to 1840, 
inclusive, the unfinished monu- 
ment had been surrounded by a° 
maze of granite blocks and a wild 
area of grassland, and later by 
rough banks and newly graded 
lots. Until 1843 a sloping road, 
with flat stone track, for wheels, 
led from the southeast corner to 
the monument; but, soon after- 
wards, all this was changed, and 
the square, as it stood in 1888, was 
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substantially completed. In 1857 
a white marble statue of General 
Warren, by Henry Dexter, was 
placed in a wooden lodge north- 
ward, and in 1871 Monument 
Avenue was opened from Main 
Street, giving a better approach to, 
and a much improved view of, the 
monument. Up to 1878 the total 
cost, including the land, was 
$133,649.83, and towards this cost 
Charlestown contributed most lib- 
erally. In the report made in 
1830, five hundred and eighteen 
subscribers can be counted there 
who gave $4,029. The only legacy 
ever received came from Nathan 
Tufts, and was of $1,000. ‘The 
proceeds from the town’s table at 
the fair, held in 1840, were the 
second in amount received at any 
table, or $1,546.37. The sub- 
scribers to the Warren statue gave 
$1,250 out of the $5,125 raised. 
These items make a total of 
$7,825.37. While a portion of the 
money obtained at the fair did not 
come from the town, other amounts 
did, so that it is within bounds to 
say that six per cent.— almost one- 
sixteenth — of the cost of this na- 
tional work was given by the peo- 
ple of the town. About $14,000 
was paid to some of them for land, 


but at the sale, which took place 
in 1839, others largely offset that 
amount by their purchases. 

The height of the present monu- 
ment is two hundred and twenty- 
one feet, and the diameter thirty 
feet at the base, and half as much 
at the top. Below the surface of 
the ground is a foundation twelve 
feet deep, composed of heavy stones 
(twelve by two and a half by two 
feet), and upward, through the 
centre of the interior, is a cylinder 
ten feet across at the bottom, and 
six and a quarter atthe top. In 
the middle of it is a well, and 
around it a stairway, with two 
hundred and ninety-four steps, 
leading to a room eleven feet 
across and seventeen feet high, 
with an arched top, lighted by four 
small windows. Cut granite was 
used for all the parts above the 
ground, and for those below the 
same material, uncut. From the 
surounding streets four granite 
stairs lead up to the bank, on all 
sides of the area, and paths extend 
thence to the monument. 

It is a grand work, eminent on 
its historic site, and noble among 
the memorials built in modern 
times. 

johnson T. Vose. 











HOW THE LADIES OF BOSTON HELPED TO FINISH 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT 


HE corner-stone of the pro- 
posed monument to be erected 
upon Bunker Hill to commem- 

orate the great battle for Independ- 
ence, was laid with much enthusi- 
asm on June 17, 1825, the orator of 
the day being Daniel Webster, and 
among the distinguished guests 
was the ardent patriot and friend 
of America, General La Fayette, 
who was present as a guest of the 
city of Boston. 

On July 1, 1825, estimates were 
obtained by the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ment Association for an obelisk to 
be two hundred and twenty feet 
high on a square base of thirty feet, 
to be built of Chelmsford granite, 
to cost one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Solomon Willard was chosen 
to be superintendent of the work, 
and to it he gave much time and 
attention. He early recognized the 
superiority of the granite from the 
quarries in Quincy, and insisted 
that granite from that place should 
be used for the monument in pref- 
erence to any other. 

The total amount of money col- 
lected for the work up to Sept. 
I, 1825, was $54,433.07. Work 
upon the monument was immedi- 
ately begun, but the necessary ex- 
penses for the land and base of the 
monument made sad inroads upon 
the funds, and it was seen that the 
sum was totally inadequate to com- 
plete the work. After an auspicious 
beginning the enterprise began to 
lag, and, as too often happens in 
such affairs, not enough money 
was raised at the start to complete 
the undertaking ; public interest 
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waned, and subscriptions wholly 
ceased. In February, 1829, the 
order was given to suspend work 
on the monument for Iack of funds, 
and at that time only fourteen 
courses of stone had been laid,— 
the monument having risen only 
to a height of thirty-seven feet 
four inches.. The expenditures to 
this date amounted to $56,525.19. 

Eight years now elapsed and the 
uncompleted monument stood like 
a spectre on the summit of Bunker 
Hill, a reproach to all. An effort 
was then made to enlist the aid of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association in the enter- 
prise, and an agreement was en- 
tered into with them that they 
should take charge of the work, 
subject only to a general super- 
vision by the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association. Work was there- 
fore resumed under their direction 
upon June 17, 1834, and continued 
until November, 1835. During this 
period eighteen courses of stone 
were laid, making the total height 
eighty-five feet, at a cost of $20,- 
421.17, of which about sixteen 
thousand dollars was raised by this 
society. 

The Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association finally be- 
came discouraged in their efforts to 
complete their stupendous task, 
and, failing of success, they called 
a public meeting in Faneuil Hall 
to try to arouse public interest and 
sympathy in the work. Daniel 
Webster presided, and in eloquent 
tones appealed to the patriotism 
and generosity of the city, and 

















urged the duty of its citizens to 
raise the fund for the completion 
of this work; but in vain. 

In 1834 the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanic Association re- 
ported, ‘‘that the general depres- 
sion arising from the state of the 
country had been unfavorable to 
their exertion.’’ Unfortunately, 
too, business affairs progressed 
from bad to worse, and the panic 
of 1837 discouraged every one. 

In 1836 an attempt was made to 
interest the State in the completion 
of the monument, but without avail. 
The Committee presented a report 
that ‘‘the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Association, after two years’ 
labor and an expenditure of more 
than twenty thousand dollars, finds 
the monument not much more than 
half finished, and it cannot, in the 
estimation of the Committee, be 
raised to a height of one hundred 
and sixty feet for less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars ;’’ which re- 
port was ‘‘ Referred to the next 
General Court,’’ April 16, 1836, 
and there the matter rested. 

From 1836 to 1840, the outlook 
was very gloomy. The financial 
condition of the country was bad ; 
the panic causing many failures, 
which brought distress to all classes, 
especially in New England. The 
country was poor to a degree that 
now seems almost incredible. 

In spite, however, of the depres- 
sion in business, which might well 
have deterred them, the ladies of 
Boston rose to the occasion. Some 
years before, in 1833, through the 
untiring energy of Mrs. Henry 
Smith, one of the most active and 
benevolent women in Boston, who 
was one of the most energetic work- 
ers in the Hollis Street Church so- 
ciety, and a great friend and helper 
of the blind in Boston, a great fair 
was held in Faneuil Hall (an ac- 
count of which may appear in a 
later number of THE BosTONIAN), 
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by which the ladies of Boston raised 
the sum of $11,600, in order to ob- 
tain the gift of Mr. Thomas H. 
Perkins, whose offer of ten thousand 
dollars was made on condition that 
a like sum should be raised to erect 
the building for the blind, now 
known as the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, in South Boston. 

Mrs. Henry Smith was the treas- 
urer of the fair, and through her 
efforts it was such a great success 
financially, that, encouraged by her 
advice and example, the ladies of 
Boston once more, in 1840, started 
to raise the twenty-five thousand 
dollars needed to complete the mon- 
ument on Bunker Hill. 

On July 15, 1840, the ladies of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation sent an appeal to the ladies 
of Boston; and through them to 
the ladies of New England, to 
unite in the exertions about to be 
made to raise funds sufficient ‘‘ to 
finish the obelisk on Charlestown 
Heights.’’ The invitation was cor- 
dially welcomed by the ladies of 
Boston and vicinity, and from the 
interior of New England also many 
tokens of sympathy were received. 

The fair opened Tuesday morn- 
ing, Sept. 8, 1840, and continued 
seven days. There were thirty-seven 
tables of articles, mostly the work ot 
the ingenuity and skill of the ladies. 
Besides these there was a book- 
table, post-office, public refresh- 
ment-room, confectionery - table, 
and a printing-office for printing a 
daily paper called ‘‘ The Monu- 
ment,’’ edited by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. All these were under the 
immediate management of the la- 
dies at the fair. The first day the 
number of tickets sold exceeded the 
expectation of the ladies, the re- 
ceipts being two thousand dollars. 
The second day twelve thousand 
persons bought tickets. The third 
day over eight thousand tickets 
were sold. The fourth day eight 
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“Let a se Ul eet the aun in hie 
Coming int she eariest light of the muroing 
gild vt, awd porting day lager end pity ou ne 

mat." — Webdter, 


Was there one among the thous 
ands, listening to that burst of elo- 
quence, who did not‘feel his heart 
respond to the seutiment? Then, 
the presence" of the “Nation's 
Guest,” and the remnant of the 
Band of patriots who had stood 
hetween the country and its oppres- 
sors, brought the secnes of the 
Revolution home to the soul; the 
morvellous ant mighty change, 
wrought by that event, in the 
character al destiny of ur nation, 
filled the mind with sublime emo- 
tion 5 selfish fechings vanished hke 
mist before the sun; and then it 
secmed good antl acceptable to 
build 2 Monument worthy to record 
the gratitude of a free and christian 
people. 

Were those feelings wrong? in- 
compatible with the love of peace’ 
ond the religious charity which 
christuuns should exercise ¢ 

We think not, It appears to us 
that the war of our Revolution has 
operated most effectually to pro- 
mote the cause of peace and relig- 
ion, as well as civil liberty ; gunse- 
quently, its remembraiee should be 
aacredly cherished by all who love 
peace. We cannot more surely 
check the aspirings of bloody ain- 
bition” than by referring often to 
that war, teaching its history to our 
children, and to the world. The 
boast shouki not be that success 
crowned the effurts of our armies, 
but that our soldiers were just men 
who feared God, and, trusting in 
Hiin, stood in battle at the call of 
daty, and in defence of those ni- 
alienable rights which He gave to 
every rationul being. 
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Examine the whole history of 


that period; not a blot of selfish 


AMpition, or saiguinury cruelty, or 
Inst of power, Or wealth, xppeara 
on our country’s name. Shoukd 
not such a war be commemorated ? 
Ix not the spectacle of a people, 
exhibiting iv the tine of war and 
revolution, the examples of for. 
beurance, integriy, self-denial, hu- 
manity and respect for civil order, 
of importinee in teaching those 
sacred principles of justice which 
will finally prevail, and induce all 
ustions to dwell in peace ? 

A thousand strmons would not 
so effectually read the lesson of 
moderation and humayity to an 


Will not every Corisuan, while 
standing on Bunkers awful height, 
feel his gratiuule to heaven inc 
ed in fervency, while reflecting how 
God blessed the sinull begiuuings 
of our pesple till they have become 
@ mighty nation ? 

Will not the patriot be incited to 
more disinterested exertions while 
stvnding on the spot where Warren 
fell? 

The Obelisk will not’ be the tro- 
phy of victory, fur our troops were 
lefeated. Tt will not excite the sol- 
dier to battle, but it will nerve the 
good man to perform his duty even 
unto death. And it wiil show that 
such deeda are remeinbere:d ; that 





armed host, as does tHe ple of 
ortr citizen soldiers. This shows 
in deép contrast, the horrors! and 
cruelti«s which huve attended wars 
of ainhition and conquest, convine- 
ing wen of the shame and wicked- 
nexs of those unbridled passions, 
which, # had been thought and 
@ryucd) were necessarily the sol- 
dier’s icense. Does not this soften- 
ing of the terocities of war tend to 
nake men better, and more likely 
to be reasonable and restrain entire- 
ly those selfish and! violent passions 
which produce strife? But we 
must .exhibit the picture if we 
wish to have it exantined, we must 
make onr children and the world 
familiar with the history of our 
Revolution, if we wish either to 
profit by its lessons of justice, self- 
denial, or patriotiman, 

What a favorable opportunity the 
exertions now making to complete 
the monument affords to mothers, to 
awaken in tbe hearts of their chil- 
dren the love of country, of liberty, 
of social order, and the refined en- 
joyment of doing good! And now 
is the time to imprint on their plas- 
tie souls the deeds and virtues of 
thoze-Worthy men whose sames 
should be held by Americans in 
everlasting remembrance. 

It is our creed! that no human 
undertaking should be considered 
great, if its teudency be not bene- 
ficial. The magnificent is not in 
size. Which inspires the loftier 
ention, the State House, or the 
Statue it contains? Without this 
elevadon of feeling and motive, 
there 1s no real grandeur in human 
perfornffinces. With them, even a 
fuilure is dignified. But we will 
not tail, The Monument must be 
completed. Then what a privilege 


~it will be to go from the dust and 


din of the city, amt breathe the 
pure air of that glorious clevation, 
aud look abroad on the sublime aud 
lovely prospect around! 





ublics are not ungratefi 


q QBGCULATIONS OF THE 

BUNKER HILL MONUMENT FAIR. 

As compluinis had often been made of the 
manner 19 which sulus at Fairs were eff-cted, 
the lulies who havo the care of the tshive at 
this Fair, agreed to ubserve the folluwing 
tagulations : 

Ist. Each lady willenseavor that 
the articles on heF table shall he good 
of their kind, and at fair prices, 

21. Change shall be given te 
purchasers as readily as though we 
were literally behind the counter; 
nor shall our desire for the comple- 
tion of the Monument induce us 
to use importunity, or any other 
means of increasing our tunis in- 
consistent with the respect we owe 
ourselves, and the cause in which 
we are engaged. 

3d. ‘The confectionary shall be 
sold at the same pride as at ‘be 
shops. 
4th. There shall be no raffles, nor 
articles put up in any way to be 
drawn by chances. 

Sth. We will hava no party em- 
blems, no? any device connected 
with local politics. 

6th. There shall be no Post Office 
roy ee general one, which is for 
the distributing, not the receiving of 
letters, and is entirely under the 
control of the superintendents, 

7th. Two marshals shall be ap- 
pointed to each table by its superin- 


tendents. . 

8th. No lady assisting ata table 
shall be on the outside of it, and 
none but its attendants, except on 
some special occasion, allowed to 
be behind it. 

9h. Each lady will considey her- 
self responsible for the order and. 
decorum of her table, 

: f eee 

tebe sult eord st aman 

8 te MMAkeE Hs eel my, a1 
ae daet, the free Gusves ns digphierin re 4 
whose eprvivos Were actually reyuired in the 
Hail, The price’of adumiaaon, alter the Gry 

iy, ie Ade cents. 


‘““THE MONUMENT ’”’ 











thousand tickets were also sold, 
making the fair then an assured 
success,—the receipts from the door 
alone during the four days having 
been nearly ten thousand dollars. 

When Saturday night came, to 
quote from Mrs. Sarah J. Hale: 
‘*’T’he ladies who keep tables have, 
generally speaking, borne the fa- 
tigue and care with admirable pa- 
_ tience and self-possession ; still, we 
cannot but rejoice that to-morrow 
will be a day of rest. ... If 
any bitter or unkind feeling has 
been suffered to intrude into a sin- 
gle mind, or any wrong purpose 
has been pursued; if any selfish 
motive has mingled in the work of 
disinterested patriotism we have 
ostensibly been pursuing, let us 
pray for grace to overcome all these 
temptations; and when we meet 
here on Monday, refreshed in mind 
as well as corporal strength, will 
it not be with the devoted purpose 
of continuing our exertions till our 
object is accomplished ?”’ 

After the rest of the Sabbath the 
ladies again met in Quincy Hall on 
Monday morning to continue their 
good work, with confidence that 
their labors were to be crowned 
with success, and already they 
might say triumphantly to one an- 
other: ‘‘It is finished,’’ and the 
twenty-five thousand dollars neces- 
sary to complete the monument had 
been already obtained. To quote 
again from Mrs. Hale at the close 
of the fair, upon the evening of 
Sept. 15, 1840: ‘‘ We can say 
safely that a sufficient sum has 
been received to warrant us in say- 
ing that the monument will be com- 
pleted. It isa source of much grati- 
fication that so many of our own 
sex have participated in this patri- 
otic effort. It is shown what our 
sex can do. It has proved that 
the women of this generation 


would, were it necessary, emulate 
the example of the Revolution,— 
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could lay aside self, discard trifles 
and act, in a great cause, worthy 
the great privileges they enjoyed.’’ 

There were many rare and curi- 
ous articles offered for sale at the 
fair, such as never before or sirce 
have been seen at any exhibition 
held in Boston. Many relics of 
General Washington and other 
Revolutionary heroes commanded 
high prices. The Post-office, with 
letters advertised ‘‘ For every 
inhabitant of Boston,’’ was an 
original idea of this fair, and 
brought a large revenue. A beau- 
tiful piano presented to the fair by 
Mr. Chickering attracted great at- 
tention, pianos in those days being 
a luxury unknown to many ; ‘‘Vel- 
vet opera caps,’’ unknown to-day, 
for gentlemen, being also offered 
at several tables. Models of the 
Bunker Hill monument were also 
offered and sold readily. To show 
the interest manifested by young 
and old in the fair, an aged lady of 
Boston, Mrs. Thankful Gore, sev- 
enty-four years of age, the mother 
of Mrs. Henry Smith, insisted 
upon dressing, with her own hands, 
a miniature four-poster bedstead, 
hemming and marking the dainty 
linen sheets and pillow-slips, em- 
broidering the blankets and white 
dimity spread, marking each piece, 
‘Mrs. Thankful Gore, Aged 74; 
for the Bunker Hill Monument 
Fair.’’ It was raffled at the fair 
and brought one hundred dollars, 
a large sum in those days. The 
names of the ladies who had tables 
at the fair, beginning at the north 
side of the hall,at the entrance, were 
as follows: ‘‘ Monument’’ Office, 
Mrs. S. J. Hale, editor; Mr. Dick- 
inson, printer; Mrs. Hale, Boston; 
Miss Walker, Post-office. Ladies 
of Salem, Mrs. Francis Peabody ; 
Mrs. J. Turner, Mrs. Bell, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Rollin, 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton, Mrs. Mills, 
fruits and flowers ; Ladies of Wor- 
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cester, Mrs. John Davis; Mrs. 
Frothingham, Mrs. Homer, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Darracott, Mrs. Clark, 
Boston; Ladies of Medford, Mrs. 
Dudley Hall, Mrs. John Angier ; 
Mrs. Ewer, Boston; Mrs. Joseph 
Hall, Boston; Ladies of Malden, 
Mrs. Noyes; Misses Prentiss, Bos- 
ton; Ladies of Taunton, Mrs. J. 
Pierpont, Mrs. Leonard; Miss Pier- 
pont, fairy lady; Ladies of Wal- 
tham, Mrs. Kendall; Mrs. Ken- 
dall, Boston; Ladies of Norwich, 
Mrs. Rockwell; Mrs. Beals, Bos- 
ton ; Mrs. Loring, Mrs. Haughton, 
refreshment-room ; Ladies of New 
Bedford, Mrs.W.7T. Russell, Mrs.H. 
P. Colby ; Mrs. Wheelwright, Miss 
Russell, Boston; Ladies of Nan- 
tucket, Miss Cartwright, Boston ; 
Miss Wentworth, Boston; Ladies 
of Northampton; Mrs. Fearing, 
Miss Emmons, Boston ; Orphans; 
Mrs. J. Bradlee, Mrs. Wales, Bos- 
ton; Ladies of Beverly; Mrs. 
Derby, Boston; Ladies of Lowell; 
Mrs. Prescott, Mrs. Dexter, Mrs. 


Wm. H. Eliot, Miss Gardner, 
Boston; Mrs. Page, Treasurer ; 


Mrs. Francis, Mrs. Parker, Book- 
table; Ladies of Jamaica Plain, 
Mrs. Prince; Ladies of Roxbury, 
Mrs. Lang ; Ladies of Cambridge, 
Mrs. J. Wadsworth, Mrs. W. H. 
Odiorne, Miss Helen Davis; Con- 
fectionery, Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. 
Bates, Miss Snelling ; Ladies of 
Lynn, Mrs. Barker; Mrs. C. G. 
Greene; Ladies of Charlestown, 
Mrs. Hurd. 

The fair closed on the evening 
of Sept. 15, 1840, and a few days 
after, to the delight of the ladies, 
the result was announced that, by 
their skill and industry, they had 
netted to the treasury $30,035.53, 
and the completion of the monu- 
ment was therefore assured. The 
impetus thus given by the ladies’ 
fair sufficed to carry on the project 
to success. Several other donations 
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were handed in, one of five hun- 
dred and sixty-nine dollars being 
given by the famous danseuse, 
Fannie Ellsler. 

The work then went on and the 
monument slowly approached com- 
pletion. On Saturday, July 23, 
1842, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, pursuant to public notice, the 
directors and several hundred citi- 
zens assembled upon Bunker Hill 
to witness the laying of the cap- 
stone upon the monument. As the 
clock struck six a signal-gun was 
fired by the members of the Charles- 
town Artillery, and the capstone, 
which had been previously adjust- 
ed with a hoisting-apparatus con- 
nected with a steam-engine, imme- 
diately began to ascend. It was 
surmounted by an American flag. 
In sixteen minutes the capstone 
reached the place of its destination 
on the top of the monument. At half- 
past six it was imbedded in the ce- 
ment, and a national salute, fired 
by the Charlestown Artillery, an- 
nounced to the world the comple- 
tion of Bunker Hill monument. 

The formal ceremonies of dedica- 
tion were held Saturday, June 17, 
1843. President Tyler and his cab- 
inet were among the invited guests, 
Daniel Webster being the orator 
upon the completion, as he had 
been at the beginning, of the great 
work. 

All honor to the women of Bos- 
ton! The monument will stand 
for all time, not only to commem- 
orate our glorious Independence, 
but to show to the world the cour- 
age, energy, and patriotism of the 
women of Boston,to whose untiring 
energy and devotion due credit 
should be given, and whose hands 
alone brought forth to completion, 
the noble monument upon Bunker 
Hill. 

Lillie B. Titus. 
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HE year 1809 will be remark- 
able in the history of this 
century as having been the 

year of birth of a group of world- 
famous men,— Gladstone, Darwin, 
Abraham Lincoln, Tennyson, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, our versa- 
tile poet-Autocrat, medical profes- 
sor, and man of letters, who is wor- 
thy to hold rank beside them ; for 
wherever the English language is 
spoken, the poetry and prose of 
our beloved and genial Autocrat is 
widely known. ‘The sparkle of his 
inimitable humor, the exquisite 
blending of pathos and wit in 
‘The Last Leaf,’’ ‘“T’he Chambered 
Nautilus,’’ that perfect poem, and 
his spirited lyrics, have brought 
inexpressible delight into countless 
homes the wide world over; and 
the pages of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table,’’ ‘‘ The Profes- 
sor,’’ ‘“The Poet,’’ ‘‘Songs in Many 
Keys,’’ have been read and reread, 
quoted and requoted, and will con- 
tinue to give perennial pleasure for 
years to come, to all who love writ- 
ing of pure literary form, natural 
melody, delicate and touching pa- 
thos, mingled with tender gayety. 

The crisp and sparkling charm 
of some of Holmes’ prose has 
never been excelled and rarely 
equalled. The famous ‘‘Essays of 
Elia,’’ by Charles Lamb, are of 
this type: Lamb who has been 
called the ‘‘ prince of essayists.’’ 
In Holmes we have a style distinc- 
tively original,—-the terse epigram- 
matic sentences; the irony; the 
sparkling fancy ; the apt allusion ; 
the unique expression of thought ; 
the felicitous words used to embody 
the gems fresh from the mine of 
his thought. The accuracy and 


(3) 


precision of his statements to the 
little circle at the breakfast-table 
are the result due to his scientific 
training and interest in all the ad- 
vanced thought of the age. 

As a lecturer before lyceums be- 
tween the years of 1850 and 1860 he 
was most popular, and in that di- 
rection he made a profound impres- 
sion. Who that heard his lectures 
on the ‘‘English Poets’’ at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, can 
ever forget them and the charm of 
his manner? But to have known 
him at his best one should have 
heard him read his own poems. 
His reading of ‘‘ The Last Leaf,’’ 
‘Dorothy Q.,’’ ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus,’’‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ ‘‘ Nev- 
er or Now,’’ (the best of his war 
poems,) and ‘‘Under the Vio- 
lets,’’ — was indescribably fine. 
The subtle and brilliant expression 
of the innermost meaning, the ex- 
quisite melody of the verse, the 
modulation of voice, the pathos, 
the fun,—all were felt by the read- 
er and could not fail to touch the 
listener with keenest feeling also. 
In his poems, written for occasions, 
which were always so felicitous, 
the assemblage always waited with 
impatience—however fine was ‘‘the 
feast of reason and the flow of 
soul’?’— for the moment when 
Holmes would rise and, with his 
genial smile and vigor of expres- 
sion, delight them with a poem full 
of grace, tenderness, and wit, now 
overflowing with impassioned sen- 
timent,now joyous as a bird singing 
on the wing, now pathos mingled 
with fun, and then a soaring to the 
very heights of poesy. 

One of his classmates, the Rev. 
S. F. Smith, author of ‘‘ My Coun- 
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try, ’tis of Thee,’’ has recently 
told me that they always looked 
forward to the class-dinner and 
Holmes’ poem as the most interest- 
ing event of the year. Only three 
of the class of 1829 are now living, 
viz., Dr. S. F. Smith, Rev. Samuel 
May, and Mr. Charles H. Storrow. 

‘When the class had dwindled 
down to four old fellows,’’ said Dr. 
Holmes, ‘‘I invited them to dine 
at my house ;’’ and he always had 
a poem for them. He delighted 
them always with his brilliant con- 
versation. Even up to the very 
last month of his life the mental 
vigor of Dr. Holmes was most re- 
markable. In his last book, ‘‘Over 
the Teacups,’’ the wit is fraught 
with its pristine sparkle : no falling- 
off is there observable. We drink 
deep draughts of delight, are 
amazed at the vigor of expression ; 
there as of old we find jewels of 
beauty in the mine of his thought ; 


the wit scintillates from the page 


fresh from his hand who, in the 
calm of life’s sunset, with laurelled 
brow still bore the palm of the vic- 
tor. Like the swan, his last song 
was his sweetest. His poems writ- 
ten after the death of his dear 
friends, John Greenleaf Whittier 
and Francis Parkman, are among 
his best,—they were indeed written 
on the heights. When he too, so 
soon after these friends, passed on 
to the eternal verities, he ‘‘ the last 
leaf upon the tree,’’ we felt that 
the last of our six great poets had 
gone to join that noble company, 
— Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier. What a brill- 
iant galaxy of world-famous poets ! 
All men of transcendent power, of 
purest life, of highest aspiration ; 
all lived to win the true success on 
the highest plane, for they lived 
and wrote to make the world better, 
and how vast is the debt the world 
owes them. Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Holmes were more identified 


with Boston and its social life than 
the others. Boston does not seem 
like Boston without Dr. Holmes. 
I made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Holmes many years ago, at the 
house of a mutual friend, a repre- 
sentative Boston writer. On that 
never to be forgotten evening, 
among the brilliant company assem- 
bled, were Longfellow, Holmes, 
Sumner, Mr. and Mrs. Agassiz, 
Miss Alcott, Emerson, Dr. and 
Mrs. T. W. Parsons, John A. An- 
drew, Edwin Booth, Elizabeth Pea- 
body, Dr. Holmes, Wm. Henry 
Channing, and a host of other 
bright particular stars in the liter- 
ary firmament of Old Boston. Alas! 
that one must say o/d Boston, forthe 
new Boston is not as was the old. On 
the evening mentioned, Dr. Holmes 
was most entertaining and delight- 
ful. I remember as if it were but 
yesterday, one or two funny stories 
he told me of curious old epitaphs 
he had collected from graveyards 
both here and in England. He al- 
so talked about some hymns he had 
copied from an old Scotch hymn- 
book. He repeated two lines and 
then wrote them for me on his card 
which I saw only the other day 
when looking over some of his let- 
ters. The lines were these, written 
by a Scotchman whose name he had 
forgotten : 
‘*Lord, take Thy hand from off Thy lap, 
And fetch Thy foes a rousing slap! ”’ 
After a while, on that evening, 
he seemed to be the principal talk- 
er. Once or twice he differed with 
Agassiz on some scientific question. 
In Agassiz he had a foeman worthy 
of his steel and the contest was a 
most interesting one to listen to. 
There was much fine talk to be heard 
in the rare evenings of long ago and 
in others of later date at Edwin P. 
Whipple’s, our famous essayist, 
where one met the most interesting 
people of Boston. Every stranger 
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of distinction who visited Boston 
sought Mr. Whipple and was a 
welcome guest in that charming 
and hospitable home on Pinckney 
Street, whose host and hostess, with 
gracious affability, entertained on 
Sunday evenings for years, all the 
well-known writers, sculptors, and 
painters ; and evenings spent there 
were red-letter evenings indeed ! 
Dr. Holmes was very fond of Mr. 
and Mrs. Whipple and ever after 
Mr. Whipple’s death went on 
Christmas Day to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Whipple and take her a 
copy of some book of his to which 
was tied a bunch of mistletoe, and 
a charming Christmas-letter. After 
my first meeting with Dr. Holmes 
I met him occasionally, but not 
until the Old South Meeting House 
was in danger of destruction by 
the vandals, did I come into rela- 
tions of friendship with him, twenty 
years ago. From that time until 
his death, I saw him often and had 
a delightful correspondence with 
him. Many of his letters are too 
personal to make extracts from, 
but some are of much interest: 
letters in which he writes of his 
classmate Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, who was his pastor for 
years and his dear friend of whom 
he often spoke and wrote as ‘‘Saint 
James ;’’ and of Phillips Brooks, 
for whom he had the highest regard. 

I have had some delightful talks 
with him about Dr. Thomas William 
Parsons and his exquisite poems. 
One conversation was so interesting 
I wrote down a part of it on my 
return home. He never tired of 
talking about our mutual friend 
Whittier, of whose writings he was 
so fond. ‘Two letters about Whit- 
tier are most interesting : 


‘+ + Itis the office of the poet,as it was 
of the Hebrew prophet, to appeal to the 
principles underlying the distorted 
forms of worship which he finds more 
or less prevalent in the communities 


about him. The proof of his divine 
message is found in the response it 
meets from human hearts. 

‘“The creeds of the great councils and 
synods have done their best to degrade 
man in his own eyes, to picture him as 
a being odiousto his Maker, born under 
acurfse and destined, for the most part, 
to ‘darkness, death, and long despair.’ 
Doubtless Christianity has done much 
to assist the progress of civilization, but 
no less true is it that civilization has had 
to react against the church with all the 
vigor of true humanity, to lift it out of 
its inherited barbarism. The struggle 
is going on constantly : on the one hand 
to Christianize humanity and on the 
other to humanize Christianity. The 
poet must be true to his human in- 
stincts or ‘Thus saith the Lord’ will 
not save his message from neglect or 
contempt. 

‘“The poet who is true to his better 
nature is the best expression of the 
Divine intelligence. He, too, speaks 
with authority, and not as the scribes of 
the sectarian specialists who parcel out 
the faiths of Christendom in their form- 
ulas and catechisms. All through Whit- 
tier’s writings the spirit of trust ina 
beneficent order of things, and a loving 
Ruler of the Universe, shows itself, ever 
hopeful, ever cheerful, always looking 
forward to a happier, brighterera, when 
the kingdom of heaven shall be estab- 
lished. Nature breeds fanatics, but in 
due time supplies their correctives. 
Thomas Boston, the Scotch Calvinist, 
was born in 1676. Robert Burns, ob- 
jectionable in some respects, like the 
royal psalmist of Israel, but whose ring- 
ing protest against unwholesome the- 
ology was mightier than the voices of a 
thousand pulpits, was born in 1759. 
Jonathan Edwards, whose theological 
barbarisms reached a lower depth, if 
possible, than his Scotch model, Thomas 
Boston, was born in 1703. John Green- 
leaf Whittier reached all hearts by his 
strong human sympathies. In the strug- 
gle with slavery I found my slower 
sensibilities kindled by his burning 
enthtsiasm; but more than all I was 
helped by that larger faith which was 
shared by the brotherhood of singers in 
which he was enrolled. I never talked 
much with him about our doctrinal be- 
liefs or unbeliefs. We felt that we were 
on common ground. His catholicity of 
feeling led him to attribute full value 
to the true man, no matter where he 
worshiped. There is no faith that is 
more real than that which begins in 
unbelief—the protest of reason against 
the monstrosities of tradition and 
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superstition. Sixty-five years ago a 
Scotch poet, Robert Pollock, attempt- 
ed to invest the doctrines of Calvinism 
with the sacredness of poetry, but his 
gospel of despair, listened to for a while 
as a sensation, has almost dropped out 
of human memory, while the songs of 
Robbie Burns are living in the hearts 
and on the lips of the Scotchman wher- 
ever he is found. In this country the 
poets who have been listened to have 
been the truest preachers. No doubt 
there is room for all the various sects 
which entrench themselves in their 
strongholds of doctrine, and do good 
work among the people, but there was 
needed a faith which should take down 
every barrier that tended to limit that 
larger belief in the Fatherhood of God, 
who is love, and this is the faith that 
breathed through all the writings of 
our principal poets,—Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Lowell, and Whittier, 
the first four of whom were Unitarians, 
and the last a Quaker, a Hicksite or 
Unitarian Quaker. I compare the utter- 
ances of these poets with the dogmas 
over which so many are to-day quarrel- 
ing, and accept their messages as human 
expressions of divine truth. Whittier’s 
influence on the religious thought of 
the American people has been far greater 
than that of the occupant of any pulpit. 
It is not by any attack upon the faith 
of any Christian fellowship that he did 
service for the liberal thought of the 
community. Of late years I have been 
in close sympathy with him as belong- 
ing with me to the ‘Church without a 
Bishop,’ which seems the natural com- 
plement of a ‘State without a King.’ 
I mean the church which lives by no 
formula, which believes in a living 
Father, and trusts Him for the final 
well-being of the whole spiritual uni- 
verse which He has called into being. 
John Greenleaf Whittier reached the 
hearts of his fellow countrymen, espe- 
cially of New Englanders paralyzed by 
the teachings of Edwards, as Burns 
kindled the souls of Scotchmen palsied 
by the dogmas of Thomas Boston and 
his fellow sectaries. When Whittier 
preaches his life-long sermons in ‘Songs 
of Love and Hope,’ I think of the im- 
mortal legacy he has left his country- 
men in his own words applied to Roger 
Williams : 


‘Still echo in the hearts of men 

The words that thou hast spoken; 
No forge of hell can weld again 

The fetters thou hast broken. 
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The pilgrim needs a pass no more 
From Roman or Genevan: 

Thought-free, no ghostly tollman keeps 
Henceforth the road to heaven!’ 


‘*296 BEACON ST. 
‘“DEAR MRS. PORTER: 

‘‘T thank you for your kind and inter- 
esting note. Iam glad that my letter 
about Whittier meets your approval. In 
the midst of the doctrinal fights and 
squabbles going on all around us, it is 
good to remember the sweet lessons of 
charity for all kinds of beliefs and 
honest unbeliefs which filled the loving 
soul of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

‘*Very truly yous, 
“‘QO. W. HOLMEs.”’ 


Dr. Holmes was a most brilliant 
conversationalist. His shafts of 
wit were so keen, his scornful re- 
buke of shams, his satirical hits at 
the foibles of so-called society, his 
comments on the fads of Boston,— 
always delighted his friends. How 
fine was his chat about famous 
persons, and how apt his quota- 
tions from his favorite authors,— 
for he was familiar with all the 
best authors of the past and present. 
He had indeed the courage of his 
convictions ; and how stern was his 
criticism of the iron creeds of 
Calvin and Edwards; he hurled 
his scathing denunciations against 
the man-made creeds of the theo- 
logians, contrasting the sermons 
heard in King’s Chapel or at the 
Church of the Disciples with the 
sermons that he heard in his youth. 
In his conversation, even more 
than in his writings, his scientific 
knowledge was shown, and his 


incomparable insight into Yankee 
character, his inimitable delinea- 
tion of Yankee speech, and cer- 
tain aspects of New England life. 
No one save Lowell in his ‘‘ Big- 
low Papers’’ can be compared with 
him. 


I can recall with great dis- 
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tinctness a conversation which took 
place about the time that Dr. 
Briggs was being tried for heresy. 
Dr. Holmes followed the trial with 
the greatest interest, and on the 
day that this conversation occurred 
I had taken a friend (Miss Lilian 
Whiting) who met him for the first 





time; she was known to him asa 
writer and brilliant conversation- 
alist, and her clever questions in- 
terested him so much that he was 
in his happiest vein. He spoke of 
the trial of Dr. Briggs as one of the 
‘‘living issues of the day.’’ He 
also said he considered ‘‘ Phillips 
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Brooks as a great preacher, — yes, 
a great religious genius, — one of 
the most eloquent of speakers — an 
inspirational speaker,’’ he added. 
I then told him of being present at 
Trinity Church on Sunday, June 
10, 1888, when my beloved pastor, 
James Freeman Clarke, and his old 
friend and classmate, lay dead in 
his home, and of the most beautiful 
and touching tribute that Phillips 
Brooks paid to his life and work, 
saying that ‘‘no more eloquent 
tribute was ever paid to one Chris- 
tian by another.’’ Whereupon the 
friend with me told us of the in- 
credible narrowness of two of the 
communicants of Trinity Church, 
who expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Brooks should not have said 
what he did about Freeman Clarke 
as ‘‘he was not a Christian,—he 
was a Unitarian!’’ Dr. Holmes 


heard this with indignation and 
replied: ‘‘ There are savages still 


in the world,—yes, and barbarians 
and idiots,’’ and his callers laughed 
and quite agreed with him. Having 
expressed a desire to read the trib- 
ute of Phillips Brooks to ‘‘ Saint 
James,’’ as he called Freeman 
Clarke, I promised to send it to 
him on my return home. In answer 
to an inquiry of my friend as to 
how many of his class, the famous 
class of 1829, were living, he told 
her and then spoke of the class. In 
it were forty-nine men whose lives 
he had watched, most of whom he 
had survived, and then, with his 
acute metaphysical subtility, that 
vein of thought in which he was so 
pre-eminently interesting, he noted 
how we often see examples of a 
youth full of wonderful promise 
where fruition is meagre, and, con- 
versely, how sometimes meagre 
promise develops into a wonderful 
inflorescence of achievement, and 
he added: ‘‘It matters much less 
where one stands mentally than in 
what direction he is moving. It is 
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the tendency, the constant move- 
ment that determines the quality 
of life and its final success.”’ 

During the conversation Dr. 
Holmes was asked what suggested 
to him the remarkable psycho- 
logical problem wrought out in his 
romance of ‘‘ Elsie Venner.’’ He 
replied that there was no external 
suggestion at all,—that the ro- 
mance was merely the result of his 
own contemplation of the doctrine 
of original sin. That in this story 
he had shown how a life before be- 
coming an organized being could 
be poisoned at its source. He spoke 
of the responsibility of the person 
who, for example, had given in- 
toxicating drink to a boy, who 
unknowing had taken it, and pro- 
ceeded to work mischief and des- 
truction; that the person giving 
the debasing drink, not the boy, 
would be responsible. 

Once, when calling upon me, 
the conversation turning upon 
poets and poetry, he began to 
praise Dr. T. W. Parsons’ poetry 
as most remarkable, —and ended 
with saying : ‘‘He has written some 
poems finer than anything written 
by any American poet ;’’ and then 
repeated in his delightful way that 
exquisite gem written on the death 
of Mary Booth, (the adored wife of 
our great actor, ) called, ‘‘Her Epi- 
taph.”’ 

Dr. Parsons was very ill at this 
time, and when I told Dr. Holmes 
he expressed great regret and 
sympathy, saying: ‘‘I will go to 
see him to-morrow, and I’ll carry 
him a bunch of the poet’s flower’’ 
—the narcissus. He did go early 
the following day, and carried a 
large bunch of his favorite flower, 
with a poem. 

In a note to Dr. Holmes, while 
Dr. Parsons was convalescing, I 
asked him if he could explain why 
so great a poet as Parsons had not 
fame commensurate with his gen- 
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ius. In his reply to my note he 
wrote : 


‘‘Parsons is appreciated by scholars; 
his genius is recognized widely in 
Europe, and his poems are greatly ad- 
mired there. A great part of his literary 
work is in translations, and this, while 
perhaps it should, does not always gain 
for the writer the fame corresponding 
to the value of the work. In his life- 
long devotion to Dante, by the absorb- 
ing study he has given him, I attribute 
his felicity of style, the exquisite liter- 
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For many years I called to see 
him on his birthday, always taking 
a bunch of red roses, of which he 
was especially fond. On one of his 
birthdays I was prevented from go- 
ing to offer my congratulations, but 
sent my flowers, and next day 
came the following note : 


‘Many thanks, dear Mrs. Porter, for 
the beautifulroses. If the gardens were 
as full of flowers as your heart is of kind 
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ary art that characterizes his work. He 
does not, with his fine poetical genius, 
give us poems often enough. Some of 
his poems have the most pathetic ten- 
derness, grace, music, and finished art, 
and they rank with the best of our or 
any other period. His translation of 
Dante will carry his name to posterity 
as a noble and monumental achieve- 
ment. He sent a poem to me the other 
day that stirred my heart and dimmed 
my eyes as I read the verses, whose 
pathos was as pre-eminently character- 
istic as is that of my favorite poem of 
his beginning: 


‘What shall we do now, Mary being 
dead, 
Or say or write that shall express 
the half? 
What can we do but pillow that fair 
head, 
And let the Spring-time write her 
epitaph? 
As it will soon, in snowdrop, violet, 
Wind-flower and columbine and maid- 
en’s-tear ; 
Each letter of that pretty alphabet 
That spells in flowers the pageant of 
the year.’ ”’ 


feelings they would have no room for 
sidewalks. 
‘Faithfully yours, 
“Q.:-W. HOLMEs.”’ 


About a year before his death 
Phillips Brooks sent me an auto- 
graph copy of his tribute to James 
Freeman Clarke,and as Dr. Holmes 
had expressed a wish to see it, I 
sent it to him to read and received 
this in reply : 


‘““The beautiful tribute of Phillips 
Brooks to my loved friend James Free- 
man Clarke brought tears from my eyes. 
I thank you for sending it to me and for 
your own beautiful poem about Phillips 
Brooks.”’ 


At the suggestion of Dr. Holmes 
I had a fac-simile of the autograph 
copy of the tribute made, and with 
photographs of the two representa- 
tive Boston preachers an Easter 
memorial was made for the Easter 
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of 1893. Having sent Dr. Holmes 
one he wrote thus: 


‘*Please accept my cordial thanks for 
the beautiful memorial of our revered 
and beloved friends, Phillips Brooks and 
James Freeman Clarke. You will find 
no truer saints in the Roman Calendar, 
no holier men in the list of the worthies 
commemorated in the Acta Sanctorum.’’ 


Just before Christmas, 1892, I 
published a volume called ‘‘ Rec- 
ollections of Louisa May Alcott, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and Rob- 
ert Browning.’’ On Christmas Eve 
Dr. Holmes sent me his ‘‘ Dorothy 
Q.’’ and his photograph, with a 
bunch of mistletoe. I then ven- 
tured to send him my own little 
volume. The next day came a 
volume of his complete poems, and 
on the fly-leaf he had written two 
verses from ‘‘ The Last Leaf.’’ In 
a charming note he wrote : 


Isend you my poems and have writ- 
ten for you your favorite verses from 
‘The Last Leaf.’ I have lasted long 
enough to serve as anillustration of my 
own poem. Iam one of the very last of 
the leaves which still cling to the bough 
that budded in the spring of the nine- 
teenth century. Iamalmost up the steep 
incline which leads me towards the base 
of the new century, so near to which I 
have already climbed. I am pleased to 
find that this poem, written in the jocund 
morning of life, is still read and cared 
for. It was with a smile on my lips I 
wrote it ; I cannot read it without a sigh 
of tender remembrance. I was once 
told that Abraham Lincoln was fond of 
it, and Tennyson spoke to me of liking 
at.”” 


One day when he was calling on 
me, in speaking of the poems that 
he had written which were consid- 
ered his best, I asked him which 
he thought was the very best verse 
that he had written. He replied in- 
stantly: ‘‘ The last verse of ‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus ;’ and when I 
wrote that I thought, ‘that verse will 
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live, that is poetry.’’’ And as he 
spoke he took my autograph-book 
trom the table and wrote in his 
clear, beautiful handwriting : 


‘‘Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea !’’ 


After he had written the above 
verse he turned over the leaves and 
said: ‘‘If you would like it I'll 
write something about your being 
sixty years young.’’ It was on my 
sixtieth birthday and he brought 
me ‘‘Over the Teacups’’ and a 
bunch of white roses. Thereupon 
he took up the precious little auto- 
graph-book and wrote: 


“A health to our future, a sigh for the 

past ; 

We love, we remember, we hope to the 
last ; 

And despite the birth-dates our Bibles 
may hold, 

While we’ve youth in our hearts we 
can never grow old !”’ 


I do not know whether these 
lines were impromptu or not, but I 
have never seen them in print. 
Turning over the leaves he again 
wrote : 


“We have been younger, so they say, 
But let the seasons roll ; 
She doth not need an almanac 
Whose youth is in her soul.”’ 


Of the many portraits of Dr. 
Holmes, the photograph which he 
liked best was the one taken by 
Notman, where he is represented 
with his hat in one hand and his 
cane in the other. The expression 
is wonderfully fine and the stand- 
ing figure full of life and vigor. 
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He gave me one at Christmas, 
1892, taken from a magazine 
called ‘‘ Light and Shade,’’ which 
he liked very much and gave to 
several of his friends with a verse 
written underneath it. When he 
gave me, after his return from 
Europe, a photograph taken by 
Eliot & Fry, London, he said: 
‘‘ Here’s the picture of a dapper 
youth for you! Every wrinkle is 
gone ; that chap doesn’t look a day 
older than sixty !’’ 


Dr. Holmes had been painted and 
photographed so many times that 
he had the feeling that no one 
could reproduce his face except to 
make him wish that ‘‘ Nature had 
been kinder to him.’’ In his lines 
‘“To the Portrait of ‘a Lady’’”’ he 
says: 


“T love sweet features; I will owr. 
That I should like myself 
To see my portrait ona wall, 
Or bust upon a shelf; 
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But nature sometimes makes one up 
Of such sad odds and ends, 

It really might be quite as well 
Hushed up among one’s friends !”’ 


He was very sensitive and criti- 
cal, yet satisfied with truth only. 
Mr. E. T. Billings painted a por- 
trait of Dr. Holmes which was 
presented in October, 1894, to the 
Boston Medical Library Associa- 
tion. Mr. Billings had painted a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips which 
Dr. Holmes liked very much and 
which many of the best artists of 
Boston exerted themselves greatly 
to have the city government buy 
and place in Faneuil Hall, but 
their efforts were in vain. Dr. 
Holmes also liked the portrait of 
his old friend Dr. Bowditch, paint- 
ed by Mr. Billings. At the urgent 
request of friends he consented to 
give Mr. Billings some sittings. 
After the second sitting he ex- 
pressed his mind about the picture 
with great frankness and the artist 
became disheartened. The third 
sitting was a remarkable one. Dr. 
Holmes said there was a good 
foundation. He stood before the 
picture and talked about the anat- 
omy of his face and went over 
allthe muscles, giving their names. 
He was delighted to learn that 
Mr. Billings had studied art-anat- 
omy with Dr. Rimmer. His faith 
grew, and that helped the work 
most wonderfully. He became 
more at ease; was playful, witty, 
beaming; and at the close of 
this sitting studied the painting and 
said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Billings, you’ve 
got the old man; you have the 
egutlateral under the nose; no 
one gets that,— you have it; and 
without it there can be no likeness 
of me—hereafter—for expression.’’ 
‘* Yes,’’ he said, on looking at the 
portrait when finished, ‘‘it is there; 
the age is there, the wrinkles are 
there. It is the portrait of an old 
man, dewlap and all.’’ He wrote 
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a letter to Dr. Blake stating his 
opinion about the portrait : 


‘“DEAR DR. BLAKE: 


‘‘T consider Mr. Billings’ portrait of 
myself an excellent likeness, and, so far 
as I can judge, a good painting. I have 
had many pictures and photographs 
taken, but it seems to me that no one of 
them has been so satisfactory as this by 
Mr. Billings. 


‘* Very truly yours, 


‘“OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.”’ 


Like Browning, Holmes began 
very early in life to write poetry. 
He was graduated at Harvard 
in 1829, and during his college 
course wrote for ‘‘ The Collegian,”’ 
a college magazine, and in 1831 
he wrote for the ‘‘ New England 
Magazine.’’ The proposal to de- 
stroy the frigate ‘‘ Constitution,’’ 
familiarly called ‘‘ Old Ironsides,’’ 
kindled a fervor of patriotism in 
the heart of the Cambridge boy, 
and it found expression in that 
famous lyric beginning: 


‘Ay, tear her tattered ensign down !”’ 


Some of his early verses are full 
of rollicking fun, asin ‘* The Sep- 
tember Gale,’’ ‘‘ The Height of 
the Ridiculous,’’ and ‘‘ My Aunt.”’ 
About the same time he wrote 
those exquisite lines in ‘‘ The Last 
Leaf: ”’ 


‘‘The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 


I saw Dr. Holmes for the last 
time a few weeks before his death 
and the tired, worn look of his face 
impressed me deeply. I felt that 
he would not be with us long. He 
was, however, as cheerful as ever, 
and spoke with enthusiasm of the 
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prospect of a great Republican vic- 
tory to be expected in November, 
exclaiming : ‘‘ You and I have al- 
ways been staunch Republicans 
and we will live and die Republi- 
cans !’' These were his last words 
tome. He did not live to see the 


victory of his party which would 
have so greatly delighted him. He 
and Whittier were always as true 
as steel to the Republican party, 
whose record for years was so no- 
ble; so great were its leaders,— 


its Lincolns, its Sumners, its An- 
drews. He often used to speak of 
his dear friends with deep feelings 
of regret (as did Whittier also), the 
friends who left their party ‘‘ to 
join one whose record was—what 
it was!’’ Dr. Holmes died on Sun- 
day, Oct. 7, 1894, after a short ill- 
ness. ‘The end was peaceful. He 
went ;— 


‘Sustained and soothed by an unfalter- 


ing trust.’’ 
Maria S. Porter. 











HE play-bill has a history and 

a romance allits own. Like 

the street-ballads of old Eng- 
land, and the songs of the street in 
our own country, it retains its hold 
upon the memory of childhood and 
ofage. Tothe eye of childhood the 
play-bill as displayed upon fences 
and posts was the culmination of 
all that was grand and picturesque. 
It arrayed the theatre in its robes 
of majesty, and all its gaudy trap- 
pings were pictured from the names 
of the play-bill. By its talismanic 
power the town was to a youthful 
fancy indeed ‘‘painted red.’’ It 
was then destitute of the gayety of 
art, pictures, and rich colors, and 
was in the main made up of plain 
white and black. But how those 
huge letters in black loomed up to 
youthful imaginations! and the 
great cast there displayed peopled 
the scene with beauty and awe. 
To youth and age alike the bill- 
board hath a charm all its own; it 
is an institution unique in charac- 
ter and replete in recollections ; 
the character and the actor fades 
from the mind, but the bill-board 
remains in the memory forever. 
The theatre is an institution worthy 
all commendation, and its glories 
should be perpetuated by all expe- 
dient means. The play-bill is the 
key to the history of the theatre. 
There is something very touching 
in these old remembrances; they 
make us think how we used to love 
a play-bill; not, as now, singling 
out a favorite performer and cast- 
ing a negligent eye on the rest, 
but spelling out every name down 
to the very mutes and servants of 
the scene. The panorama of the 
whole theatrical world was rolled 
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out before us as we scanned the 
charmed lines and the magnificent 
announcement, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye a world-wide stage 
was peopled with kings, emperors, 
and warriors. Among my very 
pleasantest recollections of the 
stage arise the figures of William 
Warren and Adelaide Phillipps,— 
Warren standing alone as a type 
of comic acting, and Miss Phillipps 
who united to the charms of a 
singer the useful and rare combina- 
tion of an actress. Mr. Warren 
was undoubtedly equipped with 
unusual advantages, over and above 
his intelligence. His handsome, 
pleasant features, set in a large, 
full face, his manly and dignified 
bearing, at once prepossessed the 
spectator, and his voice and laugh 
completed the conquest. He was 
drollery personified ; drollery with- 
out caricature, drollery without 
ugliness, drollery that had nothing 
of harshness or extravagance. 
Warren undoubtedly had in a 
high degree the intelligence neces- 
sary for his art, and the physical 
qualities which the art demanded. 
He was eminently an intellectual 
actor —an actor who produced his 
effects, not by the grotesqueness or 
drolleryof his acting, but by the close 
observation and happy reproducton 
of characteristics. Warren played 
many parts, and played them vari- 
ously. No one who had seen his 
Dr. Pangloss could detect in it 
traces of Tourbillion (‘‘ To Parents 
and Guardians’’). No one who 
had laughed at his Batkins could 
recognize it in ‘‘ Poor Pillicoddy.’”’ 
No one who had enjoyed his terror 
in ‘‘A Breach of Promise’’ could 
recognize the same type in the 























‘Old Guard’ In fact, the 
range of his creations was unusu- 
ally wide, and I do not remember 
to have seen him fail in any char- 
acter. Warren could play a gen- 
tleman (alas! how few there are 
that can); he was equally at home 
in high comedy, broad farce, and 
ideal scenes,— always true, always 
humorous. Mr. Warren’s last ap- 
pearance as an actor upon any 
stage was at the Museum, where 
he played Old Eccles, with Charles 
Barron and Annie Clarke, his old 
and faithful friends, as D’Alroy 
and Esther, May, 1883. He died 
at his home, 2 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, September, 1888, and was 
buried in the cemetery of Mount 
Auburn. With him died the name 
of Warren, which, in his own art 
and in his own person, he did so 
much to adorn; with him, too, died 
(in my feeble opinion) Sir Peter 
Teazle, Graves (‘‘ Money’’), Dog- 
berry, Kit Casey, Sir Abel Handy, 
Benjamin Slasher, Ebenezer Sud- 
den (‘‘ Breach of Promise’’), Herr 
Weigel (‘‘My Son’’), and Paul 
Pry. 

For over forty years he was one 
of the most prominent figures upon 
the American stage, and his place 
there is no one to fill. 

Adelaide Phillipps came _ to 
America when she was seven years 
old. Her parents went first to 
Canada, and afterwards came to 
Boston, where they remained. 
From her mother (who was a Miss 
Rees, and sister of the actress of 
that name who was at the Museum 
for many years), who was Welsh 
by birth, Adelaide inherited many 
of her finest traits of character. 
Her father was a man of strong 
character, and watched over his 
children with a severe authority. 

It was in January, 1842, that 
Miss Phillipps made her début at 
the Tremont Theatre, in the com- 
edy of ‘‘ Old and Young ;’’ and on 
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the 25th of September, 1843, she 
first appeared at the Boston Mu- 
seum, which then stood at the 
corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, where she appeared as 
Little Pickle in the old farce of 
‘* Spoiled Child’’ with the most 
rapturous applause, which she 
commanded in every succeeding 
character while she remained there. 
Few of those taking part at the 
performances at the old Museum 
are now living. 

Sig. Joseph Rametti was a mem- 
ber of the orchestra, and retained 
his position with great fidelity 
until 1878, a period of thirty-five 
years. Signor Rametti resides in 
Brookline with his daughter, Mrs. 
Winch. 

Mrs. G. C. Germon, mother of 
Effie Germon, was the first ‘‘ lead- 
ing lady’’ of the Museum, and is 
living in retirement at Baltimore. 

Clara Fisher Maeder also ap- 
peared during that season. Mrs. 
Maeder now resides in New York, 
and is over eighty years old, but 
retains the vigor of a person of 
fifty. 

Adelaide Phillipps was exquis- 
itely formed, her manners were 
sprightly and vivacious, her ex- 
pression arch and intelligent. In 
the fairy spectacles of those days 
Miss Phillipps appeared to every 
advantage that a knowledge of 
music with a wonderful contralto 
voice permitted. She personated 
Cherry (‘‘ Children of Cyprus’’), 
Cinderella, Morgiana, Fairy of the 
Oak (‘‘Enchanted Beauty’’), Lucy 
Bertram, Lisette Gerstein, and 
Margaretta (‘‘ No Song, No Sup- 
per’’). In sooth, one might ex- 
tend the list indefinitely and arrive 
at the same conclusion in the end, 
—that in ‘‘ singing réles’’ she was 
unequalled. 

When Jenny Lind was in Boston 
(1850) Miss Phillipps was intro- 
duced, and sang to her. Jenny 
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sent her a check for one thousand 
dollars, and many friends came 
forward to assist her in pursuing 
studies for a different branch of 
her profession. In 1852, after a 
concert given as a tribute to her, 
at which she sang with other art- 
ists, she left home for England, 
accompanied by her father and 
Miss Arvilla, an adopted daughter 
of Mrs. Phillipps who was a child- 
dancer in conjunction with Adrian 
and Fred Phillipps at the Museum. 
Arvilla is now Mrs. Adrian Phil- 
lipps, and resides in Providence. 
Fred Phillipps became a surgeon 
in the army, and died several years 
ago. Adelaide returned from Eu- 
rope in 1855, and appeared at the 
Boston Theatre as Count Belino 
(‘‘ Devil’s Bridge’’), and Prince 
Calando (‘‘ Cabinet’’), the oppo- 
site réles being personated by Mrs. 
John Wood. It was about this 
time that Miss Phillipps joined the 
La Grange Opera Company, and 
made her great sweep as Azueena 
in ‘‘ Trovatore’’ with Anna De La 
Grange, Brignoli, and Amodio. 
There never was an artiste more 
effective than Adelaide Phillipps, 
and in certain of her famous parts, 
Azueena and Maffio Orsini (‘‘Lu- 
cretia Borgia’’), since acted by 
other eminent artists, I have never 
seen anybody to equal her. Her 
biographers give no idea of her 
acting. They do not show where 
Miss Phillipps made her great 
effects. Adelaide Phillipps, if she 
was anything in the world, was a 
student, and a great characteristic 
of her singing and acting was that 
she was always in earnest. She 
never was guilty of what is called 
‘‘playing ’’ to her audience. Many 
operatic artists did and do this, 
but Addie Phillipps never. Who 
that has heard her sing the ‘‘Drink- 
ing Song’’ from ‘‘ Lucretia Bor- 
gia,’’ the ‘‘ Faro’’ (‘‘ Orpheus’’), 
and the ‘‘ Rose Bush,’’ can ever 
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forget it? her superb delivery of 
the recitation and air commanded 
universal admiration. 

It is an inestimable loss the 
stage has suffered by the departure 
of two such‘ artists as William 
Warren and Adelaide Phillipps. 
Their career was one uninterrupted 
triumph, and they live in the 
memory of playgoers with a halo 
of personal affection around their 
heads. 

Among my earliest recollections 
is the National Theatre, which 
was situated at the corner of Port- 
land and Traverse Streets, now 
occupied by Coleman as a carriage 
mart and sale stables, which for 
many years was under the manage- 
ment of the late William Pelby, 
and for many years maintained a 
firm position. W. H. Smith was the 
first stage manager, and by his thor- 
ough knowledge of stage business 
gave effect to every piece that was 
produced. The late Thomas Barry 
took the management in 1848, and 
his reputation at once attracted to 
the theatre the best of audiences. 
Mr. Barry continued as manager 
until the expiration of the season 
of 1850-51, when he returned to 
New York as lessee of the old 
Broadway Theatre, returning again 
to Boston to assume control of the 
Boston Theatre, which he opened 
on the night of Sept. 11, 1854. 

Among the members of the Na- 
tional Theatre company was Miss 
Anna Cruise, a highly-educated 
woman, as well as a delicate and 
finished actress. Miss Cruise was 
one of the first performers who 
ever made a lasting impression 
upon me. When Charlotte Cush- 
man came to the National, she 
played Romeo, and Anna Cruise 
Juliet, and their acting is fresh in 
my memory at this distance of 
time. Mrs. J. R. Vincent, whom I 
saw for the first time, was the Nurse. 
Mrs. Vincent appeared in that réle 
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many times after, to my great 
pleasure and satisfaction, but that 
first performance cannot be effaced 
from my memory. In after years, 
when conversing with Mrs. Vin- 
cent (she was one of my dearest 
friends), she repeatedly told me 
that she had never seen a man or 
woman that could equal Charlotte 
Cushman as Romeo. 

Anna Cruise was probably one 
of the ablest representatives of 
‘singing chambermaids’’ then in 
America. In singing parts, as 
Diana Vernon, Julia Mannering, 
Gertrude Madelaine (‘‘ Daughter 
of the Regiment’’), Catharine in 
‘‘A Husband at Sight,’’ Rosette 
(‘‘Swiss Swains’’), and Minnie 


(‘‘ Somebody Else’’), she eclipsed 
all of her contemporaries, and in 
many leading characters of high 
and low life displayed a meritorious 
versatility almost unprecedented. 
Anna Cruise was the wife of Wil- 
liam Cowell, a very learned man, 


who wrote a most able defence of 
the stage. When Wyzeman Mar- 
shall was lessee of the Boston The- 
atre, in 1863, Annie Cruise was 
the leading lady, and gained great 
praise for her performance of Lady 
Macbeth to Edwin Booth’s Mac- 
beth. For many seasons she was 
a member of McVicker’s Theatre, 
Chicago, and of late has visited 
Boston as a member of Daly’s 
company, and was seen here last 
season with Felix Morris. 

I have not much ability either 
as a vocalist or an instrumentalist. 
My technical and critical knowl- 
edge of music is very thorough. 
I have no patience with musical 
mediocrity. It is so painful to my 
sense to hear false singing or play- 
ing, to listen to the bellowing of 
some fellow with a voice like a 
bull,or some delicate-visaged young 
man who imagines he has a voice 
and attempts to warble Cujus Ant- 
mam, or the frantic squallings of 


the average lady singer who haunts 
the hotel parlor, the church choir, 
and the ‘‘popular concert,’’ de- 
grading the grand airs of the great 
masters,— that I would rather pass 
an equal length of time with a 
raging toothache than bear the 
pangs these creatures inflict. For 
many years I have never missed 
any favorable opportunity to attend 
the opera, and I have heard the 
finest singers of either sex that 
have appeared in this country. 
The Italian opera here began prop- 
erly at the Howard Athenzeum by 
a complete, organized company, 
known as the Havana Opera 
Troupe. A superb orchestra was 
led by Arditi, who was here last 
season with Patti. On the open- 
ing night, April 23, 1847, the com- 
pany sang Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani,’’ (a 
grand work, and rarely sung,) and 
then some people for the first time 
felt the character of Italian music. 
The theatre was small, but it was 
comfortable. But, dear me, in 
white gloves and white waistcoats, 
(they were actually worn then, ) 
who could be conscious of any- 
thing but bliss? The golden age 
of the ‘‘ Howard’’ was the brief 
and beautiful epoch of Truffi and 
Benedetti. No operatic success in 
this city was ever so entirely satis- 
factory, probably, to the audience 
as theirs. Everybody went mad 
with the loveliest of Elviras, and 
died in tuneful agony with the 
most delicious of tenors. 

Benedetti lost his voice ; the cli- 
mate was too sharp, or he had his 
tonsils cut, or some mishap fell; 
in any case he lost his voice. 
Truffi herself faded after Benedetti 
failed, and gradually she disap- 
peared from the scene. A multi- 
tude of singers followed. Then 
came the flight to the old Boston 
Theatre, on Federal Street. Bosio, 
Parodi, Maretzek, Salvi, Badiali, 
and Lorini came, and carried the 
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city by their fine acting and unct- 
uous voices. Then came Henri- 
etta Sontag and Marietta Alboni, 
who appeared at the ‘‘ Howard”’ 
in 1852, and sang with a richness 
and fire that charmed and sur- 
prised. 

But, as an institution of fine 
society, Italian opera dates from 


the Boston Theatre, when Grisi 
and Mario sang ‘‘Norma,’’ ‘‘Puri- 
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tani, Don Giovanni,’’ and ‘‘Lu- 
cretia,’’ in 1855, followed by Stef- 


fanone, Vestoali, Brignoli, and 
Amodio, when ‘‘ Trovatore’’ was 


produced for the first time in Bos- 
ton. La Grange, Elise Hensler 
(who married a brother of the king 
of Portugal), Didier, Labonde, 
Poinsot, Gazzaniga, Piccolommini, 
Cortesi, Gassier, Colson, Kellogg, 


Isabella Hinkley, Cordier, who 
sang ‘‘ Dinorah;’’ Medori; what 
wonderful singing was that of 


this prima-donna, in ‘‘ Ione’’ and 
‘*‘Macbeth,’’ and Kellogg in 
‘*Faust.’’ This was in the winter 
of 1864, when Kellogg made her 
great hit as Margueritte ; Carozzi, 
Zuchi, Morensi, and Parepa,— all 
in their prime. One evening, when 
Parepa sang in ‘‘ Giovanni,’’ the 
second act was the most marvel- 
lously sung of any in the annals of 
the Boston stage. Nilsson, Lucca, 
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Gerster, three grand artistes ; Cary, 
Rose Valleria, Hauk, Albani, Am- 
bre, Marimon, Heilbron, Sembrich, 
Trebelli, Fursch-Madi, Titiens, a’ 
superb actress and singer; La- 
blache, Nevada, Van Zandt, and 
Scealchi, and, last, although by no 
means least, the peerless Adelina 
Patti, whose voice and execution, 
at the age of eight years, were the 
astonishment of the town. Patti 
made her first operatic appearance 
in Boston as Lucia, in the winter 
of 1860, and was not heard here 
again until 1882, after a lapse of 
twenty-two years, when she ap- 
peared as Violetta, in ‘‘“Traviata,’’ 
at Mechanics’ Fair Building. 

No prima-donna has ever held 
the stage like Patti. For a period 
of thirty-five years she has been 
before the public, and beyond all 
cavil the best acting vocalist who 
has trod our boards, and rivalling 
in fluency and fervidness of execu- 
tion the most distinguished singers 
of her day. This remarkable 
woman, at this time charming alike 
by her loveliness of person and fas- 
cination of manner, still commands 
the homage of brilliant audiences 
whenever she appears upon the 
operatic stage. 


Charles Hl. Pattee. 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, AS Romeo 


WILLIAM WARREN, (1863) 
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WO defunct forts slumber near 
Boston,—so near that the 
smoke-cloud of the city almost 

reaches to their green shores. A 
third, alert, and armed with over 
three hundred vigilant eyes, keeps 
a solitary watch farther away, at 
.ae entrance of the harbor. The 
former may sleep on for ever, for 
modern warfare, with its far-reach- 
ing bolts, must be waged many 
miles from these old strongholds. 

New fortifications are being con- 
structed on the various heights at 
the harbor’s mouth,—vTelegraph 
Hill, Nahant, Long Island, and 
Grover’s Cliff; while at Fort War- 
ren the granite defence is being 
replaced by earth-covered, solid 
concrete, the best fortification 
known at the present time. This 
fort is unique, as illustrating the 
transition from the old to the new, 
showing in its trim, faced granite 
walls the best work of the old type 
of forts; and at the same time the 
earthwork defences created by the 
modern engineers. It is decreed 
that, instead of exposed masonry, 
fortifications should be masked 
from the enemy’s fire, though, in 
some cases, to get the necessary 
amount of fire, wrought-iron has 
taken the place of granite; how- 
ever, these experiments are not 
wholly successful. 

The old casemates and embra- 
sures that were constructed for the 
protection of the artillery and men 
at the guns, are now considered 
worthless, as they limit the field of 
fire, and are too fragile to resist the 
bombs of the enemy. ‘The best 
resistance for these heavy and ac- 
curately-fired projectiles are works 
of such solidity that nothing can 
be feared from an open assault. 
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FORT WARREN: THE KEY TO BOSTON HARBOR 


On the northern and eastern sides 
of Fort Warren, those points that 
look out on the vast sweep of the 
Atlantic, fortifications of solid con- 
crete are being constructed, that 
shall, when finished, and manned 
with their twelve-inch guns, make 
a defence that will practically in- 
tercept the entrance of foreign war- 
ships past their frowning fortresses 
to the harbor beyond. ‘These con- 
crete parapets are to be finished 
with a covering of earth, which, 
when green-sodded, will form an 
exterior so innocent and beautiful 
in its terraced appearance that it 
will convey no meaning of the 
smouldering volcano inside, that 
can, when the peace of our land is 
threatened, vomit forth terrible de- 
struction. This is the live side of 
the fort. 

On the southern and western 
sides the warm sun still shines on 
the granite walls, broken by the 
portholes and embrasures, above 
which the guns rest silently beside 
the chimneys coming from the 
officers’ quarters,— from which the 
smoke of peace seems to curl about 
the grim, black cannon, as if to 
compensate them for their present 
uselessness. 

In time these walls will also be 
levelled to make place for the new, 
even as their construction replaced 
the mud-wall keeps and pine-tree 
forts of the past, and now that 
they, too, would be made worth- 
less and easily ruined by distant 
batteries of heavy calibre, must in 
turn make way for the newer sys- 
tem. They have been effectual in 
the past, but are incompetent for 
the future. They cannot, like the 
fortifications of Independence and 
Winthrop, become inert. They 
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defend too important a situation for 
such a fate. The stone of the old 
walls, crushed and broken, will be- 
come a part of the new fort, and in 
a new form will guard the harbor’s 
entrance. For, until war ceases, 
Fort Warren must ever be a fort. 
In its relentless grasp rests secure 
the key of the harbor. 

George’s Island, on which the 
fort is built, lies amid the currents 
of the harbor, commanding the 
main ship channel, Nantucket 


taken, would discourage the nation 
and cause the people to give up all 
hope of defence. 

It was deemed necessary in 1778 
to make earthworks on the eastern 
side. These were for the protec- 
tion of the French fleet, com- 
manded by Count d’Estaing, then 
lying in the roadstead, against the 
attack of English cruisers. Many 
of the French guns were landed to 
man the battery. It was not until 


1833 that work on a formidable 
ba ] 
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ENTRANCE TO FORT WARREN—vRISON ON THE LEFT 


Roads, and the approach to the 
harbor. With the mortar batteries 
at Winthrop Head, Nahant, and 
Fort Warren, combined, an irresist- 
ible attack can be made on a fleet, 
or even a single vessel, so deadly 
and sure is the aim of these guns. 
George’s Island was, and is now, a 
strategic point, or one whose pos- 
session would be of infinite advan- 
tage to the enemy; and which, if 


fortress was begun. It was com- 
pleted in 1850, being designed by 
General Thayer of Braintree. When 
the Rebellion broke out, great con- 
cern was felt because the plans of 
the fort could not be found; after 
General Thayer’s death they were 
finally discovered in a volume of 
his military library. There were 
no guns mounted there, and no 
garrison, but Governor Andrew 
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sent the Second Battalion of Mas- 
sachusetts to the island, and can- 
non were placed in position. Col. 
Justin Dimick was given command, 
and the deserted fortress became 
a strong defence. The granite fort 
is built in the shape of a five- 
pointed star, each point being a 
bastion. The quarters for the sol- 
diers and officers open on the 
parade-ground, and do not show 
their dismal, prison aspect until 
one enters and looks out from the 
deep embrasures and portholes to 
the waters that isolate this little 
military world. 
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A CORNER IN THE HOSPITAL 


Close to the walls is a deep ditch, 
the main work being surrounded 
by a moat, beyond which other 
works extend. One enters the en- 
closure of six acres through a post- 
ern gate, that is the only entrance 
commonly used. This is an arch 
of about five feet in height, open- 
ing into another arched portal. 
From this one can look into the 
southwest bastion’s enclosure. A 
charming spot is this. The offi- 
cers’ quarters are on this side of 
the parade, and are two-story stone 
buildings, roofed with the waving 
grass and the mounted guns of the 
ramparts. Maples and horse-chest- 


nuts shade the little park, and 
bright-hued flowers border the 
flagging. Out of the gray walls, 
one day this summer, came merry 
children, stopping in the little red 
porches to say ‘‘ good-bye,’’ for 
they were starting in the early 
morning boat to attend school in 
the city. In the parade-ground 
were little squads of soldiers drill- 
ing, the commands from the offi- 
cers sounding crisp and distinct in 
the still air. Over the ramparts 
came the bugle’s clear call. 

We had come down in the early 
morning boat, ‘‘ Resolute,’’ that 
runs between Fort Warren and 
Boston, and, met by the distin- 
guished commander, Major Sin- 
clair, were making a tour of the 
fort. The commander and two 
officers, Captains Scantling and 
Taylor, live outside the post in 
pretty, commodious cottages, on 
the southern shore, a double row 
of silver-poplars making an avenue 
from the landing to their houses. 
A couple of soldiers, with the 
spirit if not the garb of Walton, 
were dangling lines from the wharf. 
The mail-bag was brought from 
the boat by the blue-coated military 
carrier, another put aboard, pro- 
visions loaded on the army wagon, 
drawn by an _ unwarlike-looking 
horse; two men in citizens’ ‘clothes 
going aboard, that one instantly 
knew were soldiers, on a day’s 
leave, by their erect carriage,— 
and the fort was again cut off from 
mainland communication. 

Up to the east rampart runs a 
track that was used to carry mate- 
rial for the new constructions, work 
on which has been temporarily 
abandoned. 

The hospital is situated near the 
inside entrance, adjoining the offi- 
cers’ quarters. Here Dr. Clenden- 
nin listens to a description of the 
ailments of the soldiers, and doles 
out medicines. ‘To the left of the 
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entrance, and opposite the doctor’s 
office, is the large ward, lighted by 
six windows opening to the parade- 
ground, and on the other side eight 
loopholes, through whose strips of 
openings one can see the harbor. 
The room is furnished with eleven 
white-covered beds, and an able 
steward, with four attendants, looks 
after the wants of the invalids. 
Close by live the lieutenants and 
the surgeon, all these build- 

ings being casemates. 

One empty apartment is 
noted for the residence of 
Mason and Slidell. They 
were well treated, and en- 
joyed life pretty well while 
there, and on the morning 
of Jan. 1, 1862, while the 
garrison was parading under 
arms, with their backs to the 
gate, the rebel emissaries 
were escorted, with their 
secretaries, to the wharf, and 
in a howling storm took 
passage to Provincetown, 
where the British war-vessel 
‘*Rinaldo’’ took them 
aboard. 

Here, in 1865, Alexander 
H. Stephens, Vice-President 
of the Confederate States, 
remained for five months ; Ci 
under guard. Generals“ 
Gault and Hanson, and 
Harry Gilmour; Major-Gen- 
eral Johnson, captured with his 
whole division at Spottsylvania, 
were also among the distinguished 
prisoners. 

This apartment was built for the 
occupancy of two families, the 
kitchens being below. The din- 
ing-room is lighted only by port- 
holes, which give it a dreary light, 
and, unwarmed, it has an unten- 
antable atmosphere. 

The front room is cheery and 
light. From a closet leading from 
it is a winding stone staircase, that 
looks, in the blackness beyond the 
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arch, as if it led into some dun- 
geon. It is one of many such 
passages that wind about under 
the citadel. Often during the sum- 


mer months fires must be lighted 
on the open hearths to take off the 
damp chill that pervades these 
earth-covered rooms. 

From the commander’s office we 
watched the squads going through 
The parade- 


their separate drills. 
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ground is a level green of five 
acres, unbroken save by a stone 
magazine, about whose walled base 
are cannon-balls in angular heaps, 
and a cistern which, together with 
wells, was called into use last win- 
ter, as the city water-pipes froze. 
Peering into the cistern, one could 
see a heap of snow, and this in the 
middle of May. During the win- 
ter the parade is kept bare by the 
soldiers, who dump the snow into 
the huge cistern. 

Facing the parade, on the north 
side, are the quarters of the pri- 
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vates, rooms extending from the 
casemate to the buttress, furnished 
with ten beds, with good springs 
and mattresses, and covered with 
the gray army blankets. On a 
shelf over each bed are neatly 
folded the various uniforms of the 
soldiers, while between are hung 
the knapsacks for clothing, can- 
teen for water or coffee, haversack 
for rations, and the cartridge-belt. 
A barrack-box for extra clothing 
is also allowed each man. The 
rooms are heated by stoves, and < 
sink at the farther end and the 
stack of rifles complete the equip- 
ments. 

Near by the ‘‘ Exchange,’’ as it 
is now called instead of ‘‘Can- 
teen,’’ shows its alluring sign. 
Here tobacco and beer are sold, 
and the soldiers amuse themselves 
when off duty in games of billiards 
and pool. Beyond the ‘‘ Ex- 
change ’’ are the ‘‘ mess’’ quarters. 
On the long pine tables are large 
cups and plates, marked in black 
letters with ‘‘Q. M. D.’’—‘'Quarter 
Master’s Department.’’ From the 
kitchen, in the rear, come savory 
and mingled odors of coffee, meat, 
potatoes, and bread. The rooms 
are scrupulously neat, and are pre- 
sided over by the army cook. 

Farther down are the army tail- 
ors’, blacksmiths’, and carpenters’ 
shops; and outside the latter we 
see some soldiers at work on a 
new portcullis for the gateway. A 
noise overhead attracts us, and, 
looking up, we saw a detachment 
of soldiers going through a run- 
ning drill on a platform over the 
casemates. Entering the gun-gal- 
lery, which is on the east side, we 
are shown one of the most attrac- 
tive features of life at the fort. 

The guns have new quarters, 
and opening from the great arched 
gallery are a series of rooms, given 
by the commandant for the use of 
the men. One room is furnished 
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with a piano, library, comfortable 
seats, and polished floor, where 
the soldiers occasionally give 
‘dances. The walls are hung with 
gay-colored bunting. A painted 
frieze, topped with patriotic stars, 
decorates the walls, with an en- 
graving of Washington, and a 
crayon of Major Sinclair over 
which are the words, ‘‘Our Com- 
mander,’’—a fine picture of this 
handsome officer, taken when he 
commanded General Sherman’s old 
battery of light artillery. 

An archway leads into the next 
room, which is the gymnasium, 








rifle-guns, and ten-inch Rodmans, 
and eight-inch rifles, have well 
made way for these attractive 
rooms, devoted to healthy amuse- 
ment. For, during the long and 
rigorous winter months, life is 
tedious here at the best. This 
stronghold, that in summer is a 
pleasant and cool place in which 
to live, is, during the other part of 
the year, a bleak, desolate spot ; 
and, though the ‘‘Resolute’’ is 
worthy of her name, there are days 
during bitter weather that she can- 
not make her trips, and the senti- 
nel peers through the window of 
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PRISON FROM WHICH SIX REBEI, PRISONERS ESCAPED 


fitted up with the necessary chest- 
weights, mattresses, and pulleys. 

Finally, there is the theatre, a 
room at one end of which is the 
stage, ornamented with a painted 
scroll-work, a drop-curtain, and 
scenery,— all the work of the sol- 
diers. Here they give little com- 
medies, such as ‘‘A Box of Mon- 
keys,’’ etc., which are appreciated 
and warmly applauded by both 
officers and privates. The actors are 
well drilled in their respective parts 
by a ‘‘professor,’’ who has other 
roles than that of soldier. The 


his box in vain to see the ice-cov- 
ered, stanch little craft appear. 
The life of the officers stationed 
at Fort Warren is not arduous; 
still, they have many duties that 
are never to be neglected, and 
take many hours daily. The supe- 
riors no longer occupy the comfort- 
less though securé quarters inside 
the fort, but live with their fami- 
lies in modernly constructed houses 
to the east of the landing. The 
reveille, which sounds at half-past 
five, finds every man— officer and 
soldier alike—astir. Breakfast 
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follows at half-past six, after which, 
at eight o’clock, is the dress par- 
ade. Immediately after, drills fill 
up the morning hours till the noon 
dinner. 

The afternoon duties are less 
arbitrary ; minor tasks, such as re- 
ceiving military instructions, grass- 
cruting on the parade, repairing 
the wharf and walks, gardening, 
painting, and whitewashing,— for 
the casemates must be kept in 
thorough repair. There are be- 
tween one hundred and one hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers now gar- 
risoned at the fort belonging to the 
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Second Artillery of the United 
States. The commander has been 
stationed here for six years, com- 
ing from Mount Vernon, Alabama, 
and leaving in that place many 
well-trained Indian soldiers, who 
owe much of their present happy 
condition to his kind, if stern, 
authority. His home at the fort 
is filled with their picturesque 
fashionings and photographs of 
these well-disciplined soldiers. The 
Fort Warren garrison makes a fine 
appearance on parade, and gives evi- 
dence that they are well-instructed 
gunners. Though separated so 
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completely from the pleasures that 
are generally considered necessary 
to the soldier’s life during inactive 
service, they nevertheless seem as: 
happy and contented as the soldiers 
of a mainland fort. Of course, 
summer is their anticipated season. 
They are usually reinforced then 
by a State garrison, whose men 
live in tents pitched inside the fort 
on the parade-ground. The tem- 
perature of the fort in summer is 
twelve degrees less than that of 
Boston, as the cool east winds 
generally blow in from the sea in 
the afternoon. The men enjoy the 


luxury of sea-bathing, and an al- 
most outdoor life. Then they forget 
the rigors of the winter, the bleak 
storms, the terrific tempests that 
rush with blinding violence from 
the outer Atlantic, when even the 
cheer of fires serves to make the 
casemates hardly less gloomy than 
the underground passages and dark 
dungeons. 

Outside the fort, on the western 
side, is the demi-lune which was 
used for the imprisonment of cap- 
tured Confederates and political of- 
fenders of Northern States charged 
with disloyalty during the civil 
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war. Of the former there was Kane, 
the Baltimore chief of police; 
Gen. John Pegram, captured by 
McClellan ; and Admiral Barrow. 
Many hundred prisoners poured in 
during the war, and some escaped. 
One can see the piece of granite 
that was broken from the loophole 
which allowed six prisoners (four 
officers and two privates,) to 
squeeze their bodies through at 
night, and dropping into the moat 
they reached the shore. Two started 








to swim to Lovell’s Island, but 
were drowned by the fast-rushing 
tide. Two others started for the 
same island on a rudely constructed 
raft, hoping to get a boat and re- 
turn for their waiting friends. They 
did capture a boat, but instead of 
returning to the fort they went 
aboard a deserted sail-boat, and 
were down on the Maine coast be- 
fore overtaken by a United States 
revenue-cutter. The two officers, 
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Captain Reed and Major Saunders, 
both rebels, waited until daylight, 
and were then recaptured. This 
was in August, 1863. 

Colonel Dimick was in command 
of the fort at this time. It was the 
Brigade band of his garrison that 
first played, in 1861, that famous 
song, ‘‘ John Brown’s Body Lies 
Mouldering in the Grave,’’ accom- 
panying the voices of the Glee 
Club of the Second Battalion Light 
Infantry stationed there. It was 

adapted from an 
old Methodist 
camp-meeting air, 
somewhat altered 
intune. This fan- 
tastic melody was 
one of the most 
patriotic and in- 


spiring of the war 
songs, and as Ad- 
miral Preble says: 
‘‘Few people, aside 


from those who 
kept step to its 
strains when leav- 
ing home for the 
battlefield, and 
sang it around the 
smoky campfire 
during the long 
dull nights and 
days of army life, 
know the extent 
of its popularity, 
and the deep hold 
it took upon the 
soldier’s heart. It 
spread from regiment to regiment 
like wildfire. No song gained so 
firm a hold upon the troops ; and it 
is safe to say that it was sung by 
every regiment,—cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, of the Army of the 
Potomac.”’ 

During the war the garrison at 
Fort Warren was called to the front, 
and did noble service; they also 
took an active part in the Draft 
Riots at the North End of Boston. 
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At the beginning of the year 
1864, Major Stephen Cabot of the 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery was 
in command, and had a garrison 
of 763 men and 131 prisoners of 
war. In September the garrison 
was thesame. Major A. A. Gibson 
of the Third United States Artil- 
lery took command of the post, and 
held it for four years. 

Other officers who have since 
governed the fort have been Com. 
Truman Seymour, Major Andrews 
of the Fifth Artillery, Major Men- 
denhall of the First Artillery, 
Lieut.-Col. Clermont LL. Best of 
the Fourth Artillery, and Major 
Sinclair of the Second Artillery. 

The ordnance at the present time 
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Castle and Governor’s Islands, for 
at the time of the early settlements 
it was thought too far away to be 
considered with much interest. It 
belongs to that later period when 
our CivilWar created a panic among 
peace-loving people, and fears of a 
Northern invasion were in every 
mind; then it was that Fort Warren 
began its history. Fora noble cause 
it sprung to life : guarding our city; 
sending forth its fearless soldiers to 
the South; and receiving in its 
depths prisoners of war who re- 
ceived such consideration from 
their Northern brothers as to cause 
them to blush at the contrasts of 
their ow1 treatment in return. 
Since those days Fort Warren 
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is composed of about three hundred 
guns, among them being several 
ten-inch Rodman rifle guns, some 
thirty-pound Parrott seige guns 
that were used during the war, (but 
have been condemned for modern 
use as explosive,) and some ten- 
inch guns that have been converted 
into eight-inch rifles, besides the 
mortar batteries, which are so de- 
vastating to fleets. 

George’s Island, occupied by the 
only United States garrison in 
Massachusetts, is perhaps the most 
interesting spot inthe harbor. It 
has not the Puritan traditions of 


has not slept. From the battle- 
ments bristle the guns to warn off 
the foreign invader; up aid down 
strides the watchful sentinel ; inside 
the walls the men are learning the 
tactics of modern warfare. 

The only guns that are fired are 
those to welcome His Excellency 
the Governor of our Common- 
wealth when he visits the post, 
and at the sunset hour, when their 
booming resounds with a dull echo 
to far-away Minot’s, that sends 
back instantaneous answer with its 
flashing message. 

Slowly the colors of our country 
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descend. Another day of war prep- 
aration is finished, and about the 
island fortress, across the green 
parade, steal the breezes of ap- 


proaching summer, bringing glad- 
ness to the garrison. 


Clementine Campbell. 











*THE POWER OF SYMPATHY: 


OR, THE TRIUMPH OF NATURE 


BY WILLIAM HILL BROWN 


LETTER LXI. 
WorTHY TO HARRINGTON. 
BELLEVIEW. 


I thank you for your letters, but 
I wish you had something better 
for the subject of them; the sad 
repetition of your feelings and sor- 
rows pains me exceedingly. I 
promise to be with you soon, per- 
haps before you receive this letter. 

Whatever concerns my friend 
most sensibly affects me. You, 
Harrington, are the friend of my 
heart, and nothing has so much 
grieved me as the story of your mis- 
fortunes. 

It is a maxim well received, and 
seems to be admitted an article in 
the moral creed of mankind, ‘‘ that 
the enjoyments of life do not com- 
pensate the miseries.’’ Since, then, 
we are born to suffer, and pain must 
attend us in all the stages of our 
journey, let us philosophically wel- 
come our companion. The most 
eligible plan we can adopt, is to be 
contented in the condition that 
Providence hath assigned us. Let 
us trust that our burden will not 
be heavier than we can bear. When 
we adopt this plan, and are sensi- 
ble we have this trust, our lesson 
is complete, we have learned all, 
we are arrived to the perfection of 
sublunary happines. 

Do not think I am preaching to 
you a mere sermon of morality ; 
let me impress your mind with the 
folly of repining, and the blessing 
of a contented mind. 


Let me entreat you not to puz- 
zle your brain with vain specula- 
tions ; if you are disposed to argue, 
do not put foolish cases that never 
existed; take the right facts and 
reason from them. 

When we are sorrounded with 
the miseries of life, the baseness of 
false friends, the malice of ene- 
mies; when we are enveloped in 
those anxious fears, the result of 
too much sensibility, human nat- 
ure feels a degree of oppression, 
which, without a manly exertion of 
reason and this practical philoso- 
phy, would be intolerable. I have 
heard you mention Saint Evremond 
as a philosopher of this kind. Arm 
yourself with his prudence and for- 
titude ; he, though in exile, though 
reduced almost to penury and labor- 
ing under the disadvantages of a 
bad constitution, lived to be a very 
old man; he established a course 
of rational pleasures, for when the 
mind is employed we regret the 
loss of time, we become avaricious 
of life. 

When misfortunes come upon us 
without these consolations, it is 
hard, I acknowledge, to buffet the 
storm; it is then human frailty is 
most apparent, there is nothing left 
to hope. Reason is taken from the 
helm of life, and Nature,—help- 
less, debilitated Nature, —lost to 
herself and every social duty, 
splits upon the rocks of despair 
and suicide. We have seen several 
examples of this. By exploring, 
and therefore shunning the causes, 
let us avoid the catastrophe. 


270 * The first American novel, suppressed in 1789, 
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The pensive and melancholy will 
muse over the ordinary accidents 
of life, and swell them, by the 
power of imagination, to the heavi- 
est calamities. Hence we find a 
treacherous friend will sensibly 
affect some men, and a capricious 
mistress will destroy a real lover. 
Hence people in misfortune fre- 
quently construe the slightest in- 
attention into neglect and insult, 
and deem their best friends false 
and ungrateful. The sting of in- 
gratitude deeply pierces the heart 
of sensibility. 

The passions and affections which 
govern mankind are very incon- 
sistent. Men confined to the hum- 
ble walks of life sigh for the enjoy- 
ment of wealth and power, which, 
when obtained, become loathsome. 
The mind, unaccustomed to such 
easy situation, is discontented, and 
longs to be employed in those 
things in which it was formerly 
exercised. 

The greatest rulers and poten- 
tates become unhappy; they wish 
for the charms of solitude and re- 
tirement, which, when attained, 
become more irksome than their 
former condition. Charles V. of 
Spain resolved to taste the pleas- 
ures of a recluse life by abdicating 
the throne; he soon found his 
imagination had deceived him, and 
repented the step he had taken. 
This lazy life, when compared to 
the business and grandeur of a 
court, became tasteless and insipid. 
‘The day,’’ says a historian, ‘‘ he 
resigned his crown to his son, was 
the very day in which he repented 
making him such a present.’ 

It is a great art to learn to be 
happy in the state in which we are 
placed. I advise you to mingle in 
the concerns of your acquaintances; 
be cheerful and undisturbed, nor 
give yourself up to those gloomy 


ideas which tend only to make you 
more wretched. If such obtrude 
themselves, avoid being alone. I 
had rather been a dupe to my im- 
agination than sacrifice an hour’s 
calmness to my sensibility or un- 
derstanding. Determine to be 
happy, and you will be so. 
God be with you! 


LETTER UXT. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 
Boston. 


When we seek for diversion in 
any place, and there is nothing to 
be found that we wish, it is cer- 
tainly time to depart. 

To-morrow I go. There is noth- 
ing here that can calm the tumult 
of my soul. I fly from the sight of 


the human countenance, I fly from 
the sight of day, I fly from books. 


Books, that could always cheer me 
in a melancholy moment, are now 
terrifying. They recall scenes to 
my recollection that are past ; pleas- 
ant scenes that I am never more 
to enjoy. They present pictures 
of futurity. I just opened a book, 
and these are the words that I 
read: ‘‘The time of my fading 
is near, and the blast that shall 
scatter my leaves. ‘To-morrow shall 
the traveller come ; he that saw me 
in my beauty shall come; his eyes 
shall search the field, but they will 
not find me.’’ 

These words pierce me to the 
quick. ‘They are a dismal prospect 
of my approaching fate. 

To-morrow I shall go. 
whither ? 

O, my friend, when we find noth- 
ing we desire in this world, it is 
time to depart. To live is a dis- 
grace; to die is a duty. 

Farewell ! 


But, oh! 
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LETTER LXIII. 


WortTHY TO Mrs. HOLMES. 
Boston. 


I arrived in town last evening. 
You desire me to write you a state- 
ment of affairs as I should find 
them here, and of my marriage with 
the amiable Myra. I promised to 
obey, but how little do we know of 
the termination or consequences of 
the most probable event ! 

I saw my beloved; her eyes were 
yet heavy and smarting with weep- 
ing for the death of Harriot; and 
this, once the house of joy and 
cheerfulness, is turned into the 
house of mourning. My unfor- 
tunate friend had just then fallen 
into acalm sleep, and it was im- 
. possible to see him. It was what 
I very much desired, but it was 
the wish of the family that I should 
desist for the present,— he had not 


slept the evening before,— he had 


been heard walking across his 
chamber all the night, with little 
intermission, oftentimes talking to 
himself in a passionate tone of 
voice. 

This melancholy account deeply 
affected me, and I parted from my 
beloved, praying Heaven to give 
her consolation, and to be the sup- 
port of my disordered friend. 

It is with difficulty I bring my- 
self to the serious and painful em- 
ployment of being the informer of 
unwelcome tidings. My heart feels 
the wound; vainly it tells me my 
friend is no more (my hand reluct- 
antly traces my friend), my Har- 
rington is no more. 

Early this morning I was sur- 
prised with a visit from a gentle- 
man whom I had formerly seen at 
Myra’s (it was the same neighbor 
who informed Harrington of his 
affinity to Harriot); he found a 
difficulty in his utterance. He 
told me, with trembling lips, my 


young friend Harrington was dead. 

‘*He has killed himself,’’ said I. 
He asked me if I had heard the 
news; I told him my heart pre- 
saged it. 

When any uncommon event hap- 
pens to us, we often have a pre- 
sentiment of it. The circumstances 
of his death are these: At mid- 
night the gentleman heard the re- 
port of the pistol, and went into 
the house. He found the unhappy 
youth weltering in his blood; few 
signs of life remained. The ball 
had entered his brain. The sur- 
geon came, but in a few hours he 
was cold. A few friends were re- 
quested to attend, and this gentle- 
man had called upon me by desire 
of Myra. 

It is impossible to describe the 
distress of the family and connec- 
tions. I shall leave it to your 
imagination. 

A letter that he had written for 
me lay unsealed upon the table, 
and ‘‘The Sorrows of Werter’’ 
was found lying by his side. I 
send you the letter; it appears to 
have been written at intervals, and 
expresses the disorder and agita- 


tion of his mind. 
Adieu ! 


LETTER LXIV. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 


Harriot is dead and the world to 
me is a dreary desert. I prepare 
to leave it; the fatal pistol is 
charged; it lies on the table by 
me, ready to perform its duty, but 
that duty is delayed till I take my 
last farewell of the best of friends. 

Your letter is written with the 
impetuosity of an honest heart; 
it expresses great sincerity and 
tenderness. 

I thank you for all your good 
advice ; it comes too late. O Wor- 
thy ! she is dead, she is gone, never 
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to return, never again to cheer my 
heart with her smiles and her amia- 
ble manners. Her image is always 
before me, and can I forget her? 
No! She is continually haunting 
my mind, impressing the imagina- 
tion with ideas of excellence, but 
she is dead. All that delighted me 
is become torpid, is descended into 
the cold grave. 


: : : : . ‘With thee 
Certain my resolution is to die ; 
How can I live without thee—how fore- 


° 
Thy caaeees sweet, and love so dearly 
join’d, 
To live again in these wild woods for- 
lorn? 


. ; : : Loss of thee 
Will never from my heart— no! no!—I 
feel 
The link of nature draw me. 
. ‘ ; ‘ From thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or 
woe. 
” 


Thou hast set out on a long jour- 
ney but you shall not go alone. I 


hasten to overtake thee. My reso- 
lution is not to be diverted, is not 
to be shaken; I will not be afraid, 
I am inexorable. 

I have just seen my father; he 
is dejected; sullen grief is fixed 
upon his brow. He tells me Iam 
very ill. I looked at Myra; she 
wiped her face with her handker- 
chief; perhaps they did not imag- 
ine this was the last time they were 
to behold me. 

She mentioned the name of Wor- 
thy, but my thoughts were differ- 
eutly engaged. She repeated your 
name, but I took no heed of it. 
Take her, my Worthy; Myra isa 
good girl; take her and comfort 
her. Let not my departure inter- 
rupt your happiness; perhaps it 
may for a short time. When the 
grass is grown over my grave lead 
her to it, in your pensive walks, 
point to the spot where my ashes 
are deposited, drop one tear on the 
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remembrance of a friend, of a 
brother, but I cannot allow you to 
be grieved,—grieve for me ! Wretch 
that I am, why do I delay. 

I wish I could be buried by 
the side of her; then should the 
passenger who knows the history 
of our unfortunate loves, say: 
‘‘Here lies Harrington and his 
Harriot ; in their lives they loved, 
but were unhappy, in death they 
sleep undivided.’’ Guardian spirits 
will protect the tomb which con- 
ceals her body, the body where 
every virtue delighted to inhabit. 

Do not judge too rashly of my 
conduct; let me pray you to be 
candid. I have taken advantage 
of a quiet moment, and written an 
Epitaph. If my body were laid by 
hers, the inscription would be per- 
tinent. Let no one concerned be 
offended at the moral I have chosen 
to draw from our unfortunate story. 

My heart sinks within me, the 
instrument of death is before me. 
Farewell! farewell! My soul sighs 
to be free from its confinement. 
Eternal Father! accept my spirit. 
Let the tears of sorrow blot out my 
guilt from the book of Thy wrath. 


LETTER LXV. 
WortTHY TO Mrs. HoLMsEs. 
BOSTON. 


We have surmounted the per- 
formance of the last scene of our 
tragedy, with less difficulty and 
distress than I imagined. Great 
numbers crowded to see the body 
of our poor Harrington; they 
were impressed with various emo- 
tions, for their sympathizing sor- 
row could not be concealed. In- 
deed a man without sensibility 
exhibits no signof a soul. I was 
struck with admiration at the ob- 
servations of the populace, and the 
justness of the character they drew 
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of the deceased. ‘‘Alas!’’ said one, 
‘*poor youth, thou art gone. Thou 
wast of a promising genius, of vio- 
lent passions ; thou wast possessed 
of a too nice sensibility, and a dread 
of shame. Itis only such an one who 
would take the trouble to kill him- 
self. Ah! poor well-natured,warm- 
hearted, hot-headed youth, how my 
heart bleeds for you! We consider 
thee as the dupe of Nature, and 
the sacrifice of Seduction.’’ The 
old father hears this, and becomes 
overwhelmed with shame and sor- 
row. 

The jury which sat upon the 
body of our friend, after mature 
consideration, brought in their ver- 
dict suicide. The rigor of the law 
was not executed, the body was 
privately taken away, and I saw it 
deposited by the side of his faith- 
ful Harriot. 

I send you enclosed a copy of 
the monumental inscription, as 
written by Harrington. I found 
it with many loose papers. It con- 
tains the story of our unfortunate 
friends, and a profitable moral is 
deduced from it. 

Though a few weeks begin to 
spread a calm over our passions, yet 
the recollection of our misfortunes 
will sometimes cause a momentary 
agitation, as the ocean retains its 
swell after the storm subsides. 

Adieu ! 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION. 


Thou who shalt wander o’er these hum- 
ble plains, 

Where one kind grave their hapless 
dust contains, 

O pass not on, if merit claim a tear, 

Or dying virtue cause a sigh sincere. 

Here rest their heads, consigned to 
parent earth, 

Who to one common father ow’d their 


birth ; 

Unknown this union, Nature still pre- 
sides, 

And Sympathy unites whom Fate di- 
vides. 


They see, they love; but Heav’n their 
passion tries; 

= sustains it, but their mortal 
dies. 

Stranger! contemplate well before you 
part, 

And take this serious counsel to thy 


heart: 

Does some fair female, of unspotted 
fame, 

Salute thee, smiling, with a father’s 
name, 


Bid her detest the fell Seducer’s wiles, 

Who smiles to win, and murders as he 
sniiles. 

If ever wandering near this dark recess, 

Where guardian spirits ’round the ether 


press,— 

Where on their urn celestial care de- 
scends,— 

Two lovers come, whom fair success 
attends, 


O’er the pale marble shall they join 
their heads, 

And drink the falling tears each other 
sheds; 

Then sadly say,with mutual pity mov’d, 

‘““O! may we never love as these have 
loved.”’ 


(The End.) 
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HERE is but little doubt that 
the idea of international arbi- 
tration is fast taking the place 

of the warlike spirit which has for 
so long a time prevailed. The hor- 
rors and atrocities of military con- 
flict have palled upon that wide- 
spread civilization which now seems 
to demand for its continuance and 
growth the most peaceful condi- 
tions that can possibly be attained. 
And yet the genius of strife has 
never been lacking in the charac- 
ters ot those men, in every portion 
of the world, who have hewed out 
their pathway to prosperity and re- 
nown. If this element had been 
wanting in either the moral or the 
physical make-up of our forefathers 
of this western continent, they 
would have been deficient in that 
very quality of nature and disposi- 
tion which actually made them 
what they were. They fled from 
the mother-country in search of the 
opportunity to live in peace, to 
earn their bread ‘‘in the sweat of 
their brow,’’ to worship God free 
from the dictates of any one else’s 
conscience, and to erect for them- 
selves quiet hearthstones and happy 
homes. But, nevertheless, they 
were buoyed up with the real spirit 
of courage and heroism. The virus 
of true manhood flowed in their 
veins. They were not merely no- 
madic enthusiasts, wandering over 
the face of the earth to find a place 
wherein they could worship their 
Creator, and plant their crops, but 
they were natural warriors, sus- 
tained by that innate dignity of 
justice and right which prompted 
them to assert and maintain their 
convictions whenever summoned to 
the task. Ifthey had been cowards 
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they would never have taken refuge 
in the wilds of America, but would 
have ‘‘borne the ills they had, 
rather than fly to others which they 
knew not of.’’ Their history tells 
of the scorn they manifested for 
danger of any kind, orin any form. 
They were always ready to fight, 
whenever there was need. They 
believed in Providence. They had 
an abiding trust in the goodness 
and mercy of the Deity. They were 
upright, conscientious Christians, 
and went to church as often as 
occasion would allow. But their 
guns were but seldom absent from 
their side, even during their hours 
of prayer and praise. In their search 
after the spiritual they omitted not 
to remember that constant vigi- 
lance which their material necessi- 
ties required. This arose from the 
fact that they had in them those 
qualities of courage and nerve 
which were adequate to whatever 
trials they were called upon to en- 
dure. They worshiped God, ‘‘and 
kept their powder dry,’’ and so 
trained themselves as to cultivate 
the stuff of which soldieis are made, 
to the end that wher, finally, the 
moment of their travail came, they 
were not unprepared. For they 
knew how to fire, as well as how 
to aim, — how to be oblivious to 
the cry for mercy, when it was 
demanded that death should be 
entailed. When, at a later time, 
they found thémselves face to face 
with those dangers which ‘‘tried 
men’s souls,’’ they proved equal to 
the situation, replete as it was with 
the most momentous hazards and 
responsibilities. If their daily ex- 
perience had not been what it was 
they would have wofully failed in 
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the moment of peril. If they had 
lacked the martial spirit that had 
been awakened by the courageous 
duties they had been so often re- 
quired to perform, would there have 
been any Revolutionary War, or 
any Republic, in America? 

So has it been with every other 
effort in behalf of liberty, and the 
inalienable rights of man. So will 
it always be with the history of 
every nation, and with whatever 
endeavors may be made to further 
civilization’s onward march. The 
spirit which has animated the sol- 
diers in every contest for freedom 
that has at any period taken place, 
has not been at all different, from 
any material point of view, from 
that manifested by our patriot fore- 
fathers, when they “fired the shot 
heard around the world.”’ 

History has been read with but 
little purpose if it has not revealed 
that it has been by war alone that 
the most valuable things in this 
world have been gained. And so, 
too, we have had evils of which we 
could not rid ourselves save by the 
arbitrament of the sword. Under 
a constitution which we boasted of 
as being ‘‘ free,’’ the curse of chat- 
tel slavery grew and prospered, 
like the deadly upas-tree, within 
our United States, until it affected 
our entire political system with its 
poisonous blight. Year after year 
the giant intellects of the land 
sought, even with sacrificial effort, 
to arrest its further spread. Com- 
promises, as unhallowed as they 
were undignified, were constantly 
suggested, and time and again car- 
ried into effect. Every peaceful 
method for its extinction was re- 
sorted to in vain. And it was not 
until the practical remedy of war 
had been applied that the colossus 
of iniquity bit the dust. The whole 
military strength of the loyal States 
had to be called into the field; and 
in the dreadful ordeal many of the 


very flower of our youth were 
buried in nameless graves. Amid 
the scenes of horror which attended 
upon the conflict the gentle voice 
of the would-be ‘‘ arbitrator ’’ was 
hushed into awe by the righteous- 
ness and justice of the nation’s 
cause. It was necessary to our 
very existence that the demon of 
slavery should be destroyed, and 
that eternal equality and freedom 
should be maintained. 

It is admitted that the theory of 
war is at variance with the ethics 
of Christianity. Blood and iron are 
diametrically opposed to the doc- 
trines of ‘‘ peace on earth; good 
will to men.’’ In the early govern- 
ment of the church there was a stern 
interdiction against the use of arms. 
Soldiers returning from wars were 
not permitted to partake of the rites 
of communion until, during a cer- 
tain period, they had done penance 
for their bloody deeds. But it was 
soon found by experience that 
the duties of a Christian and a 
patriot were far from being in- 
compatible, and the churchman’s 
highest virtues were exemplified in 
his devotion to the necessities of 
the state. Although it cannot be 
contended that all the wars which 
have, in the history of the world, 
at various times occurred, were 
inaugurated with righteous mo- 
tives, or fought to the end for 
purposes of good, still it must be 
confessed that most of them have 
had their rise from causes which, 
for the maintenance of national 
honor, demanded that they should 
occur. In the lives that have been 
lost the sacrifice has been alarming 
beyond recount. For the treasure 
that has been wasted millions of 
human beings might have been 
saved from the depths of squalid 
ignorance. But without them the 
world would, to a certain extent, 
have stood still, and in some cases 
the progress of civilization would 
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have been slow indeed. For peace, 
in various instances, would have 
meant decay, and a falling back 
upon evil days, while war has 
strengthened, invigorated, and 
freshened up all the forces of a 
nation’s strength, and advanced 
both its material and moral de- 
velopment. 

In the history of all states, at 
certain periods, the evils of govern- 
ment, or rather of misgovernment, 
have acquired such a preponderat- 
ing and vicious hold that they 
could only be rectified by the gauge 
of war. In those cases the policy 
of peace would have been that of 
disgrace and shame ; and the choice 
of war was wisely made, to avert 
the ruin they presaged. 

There is not at present a leading 
nation upon the earth which has 
not fought its way to either con- 
quest or conciliation. Inthe promi- 
nence that they have gained none 
of them have depended solely up- 
on the appliances of peace. If 
they had striven to avoid the con- 
flicts which came athwart their 
paths,—if they had not exhibited 
the full measure of the courage that 
was shown to be requisite at 
their hands,—they would have 
wofully failed in the first virt- 
ue of a people or a state. And 
the blessings of peace would not 
have been theirs, for they can only 
be won by the giving and taking 
of hard blows. In order to suit- 
ably survive, they have been 
obliged to fight; for the policy of 
conciliation quickly withers under 
influences that are adverse, and, 
instead of winning glory, they 
would have been overwhelmed with 
shame. This is the lesson of his- 
tory, and no begging of the ques- 
tion can set it aside. 

It will not serve the best inter- 
ests of our commonwealth to say 
that the military spirit of its people 
should be discouraged in any de- 
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gree, or that the least obstacle 
should be placed in the way of 
developing it to the utmost extent. 
The highest-class schools of mili- 
tary instruction should be con- 
stantly maintained, and our troops 
should be provided with every pos- 
sible requisite for their efficiency 
and skill. It is true that already, 
in our own State, so generous have 
been its appropriations for the sup- 
port of the militia, that their supe- 
riority, in most respects, to the 
troops of other States cannot with 
justice be gainsaid. To a large 
extent this is primarily due to the 
officers who have been, and are, in 
command. To a degree which 
few laymen can properly appre- 
ciate, they have freely given to the 
service of the State much of their 
time, and: most abundantly of their 
means. No class of men, perhaps, 
has been more constant in the 
endeavor to make the most of the 
opportunities which have been 
placed within their reach. And 
equity demands, as well as do jus- 
tice, prudence, and common sense, 
that the utmost meed of praise 
should be spoken in their behalf. 

I have to some extent dwelt 
upon the manner in which they 
direct their forces in the quelling 
of an unruly mob. And it will be 
well to examine still further the 
methods to which resort must be 
had, when, for any such purpose, 
the troops have been once called 
into the field. 

If we suppose that there is a 
riot in Boston, and that a proper 
call has been legally made for the 
presence of a brigade of State mili- 
tia, it will be interesting to know of 
the excellent system by which they 
are brought upon the scene, and of 
the tactics that are generally em- 
ployed in dealing with such an 
emergency. Of course the great va- 
riety of like emergencies demands 
an equal variety of resources, but in 
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most cases the following routine 
will be found amply sufficient to 
provide for the trouble. 

As soon as the brigadier-general 
in command shall have received 
his orders he forwards them to the 
colonels of the several regiments 
composing the brigade, and the 
colonels notify the captains of the 
companies, who in their turn sum- 
mon their junior commissioned offi- 
cers, as well as those who are non- 
commissioned. Every one of the 
latter has under him a squad of 
men, for each one of whom he is 
officially responsible, and _ thus, 
through this simple but thoroughly 
effective system of circulating the 
tenor of the orders throughout the 
brigade, the whole command is 
very quickly notified of the call 
and hastens to obey. 

Among the official records or 
files of every company there is 
what is called an ‘‘alarm-list,’’ 
which contains the names, the oc- 
cupations, and the business and 
home addresses of each member of 
that company. Their telephone 
numbers are given too, if they 
have any. ‘Thus it will be seen 
that the orders can be made known 
to the entire command in a mar- 
vellously quick time. But in 
some cases, as is familiar to most 
readers, there is no necessity to 
resort to this extreme haste. In 
almost every instance the prob- 
ability of the occurrence of a riot 
is apparent for some hours be- 
forehand. Sometimes the public 
agitation has been rife for quite 
a long time before the troops 
have been called into the field; 
and during that period the most 
ample opportunity has been afford- 
ed to every member of the com- 
mand to prepare himself for the 
receipt of the call, and to place his 
personal affairs in such a shape as 
will enable him to be properly in 
touch with his superior officers. 
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Indeed, so admirable is the system 
that prevails, that in military cir- 
cles the estimate has been made 
that in the event of a riot every 
company in Boston would have at 
least seventy-five per cent. of its 
members at its armory, under arms, 
within two hours after the first call 
had been made, even supposing 
that no preparatory orders had 
been received. In some cases, after 
the companies have assembled at 
the armories and have remained 
there for hours, and even days, it has 
been found that there was really 
no need of their services, and they 
have been ordered to return to 
their homes. But if they should 
actually receive ‘‘ marching or- 
ders’’ the command makes its 
way at once to such points of van- 
tage as may have been decided 
upon by the chief officer of the 
brigade. If the circumstances are 
such as to require that their trans- 
portation shall have to be effected 
by means of boats or cars, care is 
taken that the troops shall never 
be embarked or disembarked in the 
presence of the hostile rioters, but 
at a safe distance from them; and 
the rest of the way is covered by 
the march. 

The formation of the ‘‘ hollow 
square’’ is generally adopted by 
the troops in marching through 
the streets of a city in the presence 
of a mob. If there is a battalion 
of four companies, one company, 
in what is called ‘‘ company front,’’ 
occupies the van; another com- 
pany marches in the rear, while the 
two remaining companies serve as 
‘*flankers,’’ in column of fours. 
The commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers take their places 
at such points, in connection with 
the command, as where they may 
the most properly perform their re- 
spective duties, and sharpshooters 
are detailed to ‘‘stand by’’ for or- 
ders to ‘‘ pick off ’’ individuals, in 




















case the necessity should arise for 
the soldiers to open fire. 

In clearing a street from the 
presence of rioters—even some- 
times marching through it —this 
hollow square extends from house 
to house, and not merely from curb 
to curb; for in the latter course 
the rioters might be afforded a po- 
sition for assault which would be 
for them peculiarly advantageous. 
During the march of the troops 
through the street they have the 
right to occupy it to the exclusion 
of every one else—even of those 
who sympathize with, and approve 
of, their presence there. Another 
advantage comes from their taking 
,Possession of the sidewalks, for 
they give to the flankers a good 
position from which to keep a 
watch on the houses opposite, as 
well as to enter hastily into a house 
which has been occupied as a ref- 
uge by any of the rioters. Pru- 
dent commanders, when marching 
through a street, cause the first 
house in the block to be entered 
by a detail of troops, who at once 
scale its stairs, and gain access to 
the adjoining houses over its roofs 
or through its upper stories. 

When on the march a street- 
crossing is reached, ‘‘ flankers ’’ 
are thrown out to the right and the 
left, with their faces towards the 
cross streets; and thus they stand 
there until the whole column shall 
have passed, when they ‘fall in’’ 
at its rear. When the command 
is halted the right ‘‘flankers’’ 
execute ‘‘fours right,’’ the left 
‘‘flankers’’ ‘‘ fours left ’’—both of 
which movements are known to 
the average layman—and the rear 
company ‘‘ faces about.’’ 

In marching the guns are always 
carried with ‘‘ bayonets fixed,’’ in 
the easy and convenient position 
of ‘‘ port arms’’—that is, diago- 
nally across the body, with bayo- 
nets up and slanting towards the 
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left. When the command is halted, 
ifthe crowd seems at all threaten- 
ing, the position of ‘‘ charge bayo- 
nets ’’ is quickly assumed. Music 
is not generally used in the face of 
a mob; it is deemed essential for 
the march to be conducted as si- 
lently as possible ; for in any case 
it is difficult enough to hear orders 
distinctly in the boisterous tumult 
of a shouting crowd. Usually a 
squad of police marches inside of 
the hollow square, ready and alert 
to stride out and make arrests, 
using their clubs freely, seizing the 
principal rioters, and dragging and 
keeping them within the square. 

I have already stated that the 
militia regulations of Massachusetts 
absolutely forbid the issue, under 
any circumstances or in any case 
whatever, of blank cartridges to 
the troops, when they have been 
called into the field. And from a 
military, and even from a common 
sense point of view, there are the 
best of reasons for such an ap- 
parently sanguinary mandate. One 
of the maxims of the military 
code—accepted as the vade mecum 
of every thoroughly-trained and in- 
telligent officer, is that which pro- 
hibits the firing of blank cartridges 
in the first instance, in order to 
suppress a riot. Experience has 
shown them the evil results of such 
a course, and has taught them that 
the only eventually merciful meas- 
ures are those which to the civilian 
might seem severe. And in line 
with this proper appreciation of a 
riotous situation there is the fol- 
lowing rule which obtains among 
the practiced soldiery of every 


‘State,—‘‘to guard against danger 


to innocent persons, at a distance, 
the troops must be instructed not 
to fire over the mob, or in the air, 
as such a proceeding would in 
effect favor the most daring and 
the guilty, and might sacrifice the 
less daring, and even the innocent. 
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If the mob are close to the troops 
the latter should aim not higher 
than the centre of their bodies; 
if they are very close, careful aim 
should be taken at their feet.’’ 

I have also said that the statutes 
of the State require that, before 
opening fire upon a crowd of riot- 
ers, the officer in command must 
first, in a loud tone, order them to 
disperse; but, under certain cir- 
cumstances, this provision of the 
statute may be, and quite often is, 
with the sanction of the State au- 
thorities, altogether disregarded ; 
for the courts have decided, in the 
case of riots, that, in the event of 
any sudden onset upon the troops, 
or in the presence of any other cir- 
cumstances demanding speedy ac- 
tion, the preliminary warning to 
‘disperse’? may lawfully be dis- 
pensed with, although the utmost 
care must be taken that firing is 
not ordered upon every slight at- 
tack. Of course, the throwing of 
stones or other missiles by the mob 
is not to be regarded as a slight 
attack, for these at any moment 
might cause death. The first stone 
thrown, or shot fired, at the troops 
justify shots that are properly or- 
dered from the sharpshooters spe- 
cially detailed to await that event; 
but caution must be exercised to 
aim only at the persons indicated 
in the order, and not at the crowd 
as a body. It is expressly pro- 
vided in the regulations governing 
our militia, that every man in a 
riotous mob who is seen to fire a 
shot or hurl a missile at the troops 
may be shot at by a sharpshooter 
by order of the officer in com- 
mand. 

It is but seldom that field guns 
should be used against a mob, ex- 
cept in the destruction of barri- 
cades, which, according to military 
judgment, should never, if possi- 
ble, be carried by direct assault, 
but should be either ‘‘ flanked ’’ or 
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reduced by the fire of artillery. 
But the very great value of the 
machine or rapid-firing gun, in 
dealing with a mob, has already 
become evident from experience, 
and for this reason Gatling guns 
have been recently assigned to the 
infantry regiments of our common- 
wealth. 

In the Brooklyn strikes, whose 
history is so generally known, the 
value of cavalry in dispersing the 
mob was plainly manifest. But, 
under ordinary conditions of quell- 
ing riots, cavalry is really less pow- 
erful than infantry, and care should 
therefore be taken to properly pro- 
tect it until the available time 
comes for it to charge, on the 
gallop or trot. P 

A novel and interesting recom- 
mendation of the military regula- 
tions of this State is, that if water 
hydrants are close at hand, a steam 
fire-engine shall be carried along, 
inside of the hollow square of 
troops, with the proper nozzles and 
a few lengths of hose, to be used 
in dispersing a mob; on the theory 
that a thorough wetting of cold 
water, administered with skill, will 
quickly reduce the number and 
dampen the ardor of any sort of 
crowd. 

As an instance in fact of the rap- 
idity with which the militia of the 
several States respond to a sum- 
mons to report, reference may be 
made to the experience of the 
Seventy-first Regiment of the New 
York National Guard, which helped 
to quell the Brooklyn strikes. The 
territory from which the regiment 
draws its men is a very large one, 
and it was not expected that the 
regiment would be called out;never- 
theless the men hastened to re- 
port, and by the next day there 
were on hand five hundred and five 
men, or ninety-one per cent. of the 
entire regiment. They were not 
at any time required to use force, 











but the discipline of the regiment 
is said to have never been ex- 
celled. Some of its officers ad- 
vocated that its sentries should 
be allowed to fire if the soldiers 
were ridiculed or ‘‘ called names,’’ 
and that shots should answer any 
stone-throwing that might occur. 
But it was determined that the men 
should not fire at all, except as a 
very last resort, and that in prefer- 
ence to doing so the mob should 
be charged upon with the main 
body of troops. 

In comparison with many of the 
other States, the cost of maintain- 
ing the militia in Massachusetts 
is considered to be commendably 
large. In Maine, for instance, the 
appropriation for each man in the 
service of the State is about 
$17.85, while the apparent annual 
cost of each man in our common- 
wealth’s militia is $35.64; but this 
includes $8.23 per man, as_ his 
share of the cost of new armories, 
and it is hardly fair to charge this 
amount to maintenance. So, by 
deducting this, it is found that in 
our State the actual annual cost 
per man is about $27.41. The 
total sum expended in 1894 was 
$228,000. 

Every year there is a thorough 
inspection of the armories in Mas- 
sachusetts, with a careful and min- 
ute examination of all their appur- 
tenances. ‘This year it took place 
between the first of February and 
the first of May, and it was even 
more detailed than it has been 
heretofore, as will be seen by the 
following résumé of some of the 
duties which the inspectors were 
required to perform.’ 

They visited their assignments 
on regular drill nights, as far as was 
possible, giving only one week’s 
notice by letter to the company 
commanders, the regimental com- 
manders, and to those of the cadet 
corps, and the artillery, cavalry, 
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and naval brigades. They con- 
ferred freely with these command- 
ing officers relative to the condition 
of their commands, and if any com- 
pany was found deficient in any 
regard, a special report was made 
thereof to the Inspector-General. 
At the inspections all the companies 
were paraded in fatigue uniform, 
with campaign hats, haversacks, 
and mess-kits ; and it was required 
that all military property should 
be in readiness for strict and com- 
plete examination. The inspec- 
tors looked through the books of 
the various commands, and ascer- 
tained that they were properly kept, 
and that the files of orders were 
fully up to date. They were rigid 
in their enquiry as to the adminis- 
tration of affairs in the several 
companies, how their duties were 
performed by the officers and men, 
what had been done in the matter 
of ‘‘emergency ration,’’ and if the 
‘‘alarm-lists’’ were complete. The 
inspectors are required to report at 
length on the accommodations of 
the armories, with their opinion as 
to the amounts which should prop- 
erly be allowed and paid by the 
commonwealth, and the manner of 
the discharge of their duties by the 
armorers or janitors; and in all 
cases where inefficient officers are 
found, they are ordered to make at 
once a special report thereon. 

The Armory at Lynn, of which 
several illustrations are presented, 
isastately and convenient building, 
although not so large as those in 
Boston. The Drill Shed covers an 
area of sixty-eight by one hundred 
and twenty-five and one-half feet ; 
and at the lower end of it there is 
another, comparatively small, shed, 
in which is located the Gatling 
gun. This shed was originally 
built for the purpose of a shelter 
for the boat of the Naval Brigade, 
but when completed it was found 
to be too small. 
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One enters the Armory by an 
arched gateway, tiled half its 
height with art tiles, finished in 
ivory-white, the entrance being 
twenty feet wide, with massive 
oaken doors, constructed in bolted 
panels. The first floor is occu- 
pied by Company E of the Naval 
Brigade, Lieut. Henry D. Sears, 
Chief of Company. On the right, 
the room in the tower, occupied by 
the commissioned officers, is twen- 
ty-two feet in diameter, and circu- 
lar in shape. Out of it leads the 
dressing-room of the junior com- 
missioned officers, containing sepa- 
rate lockers for each. ‘The Chief 
of Company has a room, eight feet 
by twelve, for private use, leading 
from which is a fireproof storage- 
room, eight feet square, for se- 
curely keeping the books and pa- 
pers, and containing, also, a locker 
for the commander’s utliform. 

In the rear of this room is a 


room twenty-six feet wide and 
thirty feet long, that is used by the 
enlisted men for purposes of recrea- 


tion. In it are sufficient chairs, 
tables, and settees, while on the 
walls are tastily disposed the many 
prizes won by the company in the 
several events participated in by 
the Naval Brigade. On the left 
of the entrance is the petty officers’ 
room, corresponding to that of the 
commissioned officers, and of the 
same size, with a closet for clothes. 
In the rear of this is the janitor’s 
room, and next to that is the uni- 
form-room of the seamen, contain- 
ing individual lockers, constructed 
about the sides of the room; the 
gun-rack, in the centre of the room, 


being specially built so that the 
openings are on the roller system, 
sliding back into the case. 

On the second floor are the rooms 
of Company I of the Eighth Regi- 
ment, Capt. George N. B. Cousens, 
identical with those below, except 
that the room corresponding to the 
janitor’: is used for a repair-room, 
and with extra closets for surplus 
uniforms. The walls are hung 
with many valuable pictures, pre- 
sented by friends, and also a col- 
lection of photographs of the mem- 
bers of the company who fell in the 
late war. 

The third floor is identical with 
the second, and is occupied by the 
old Lynn Light Infantry, Company 
D, Eighth Infantry, organized in 
1812, and now commanded by 
Capt. Freeman Murray. Among 
their many valuable relics of the 
past is a brass cannon, of Russian 
make, which was raised from the 
harbor of Sebastopol, after the 
Crimean war, by Col. John E. 
Gowen of the United States Engi- 
neers, and presented by him to the 
company. It is the only cannon 
of the kind in the country, and is 
valued very highly. 

The privates’ recreation-rooms 
are twenty-six by thirty feet, the 
workrooms fifteen feet square, and 
the uniform-rooms are twenty-six 
by twenty feet. The corridor lead- 
ing from the front entrance to the 
Drill Shed is eighteen feet wide and 
fifty feet long, the stairway leading 
up from the left side, while a well 
extends from the cellar to the ex- 
treme top of the building. 

Alexander G. Marshall. 





A NORTH END BOY'S VISIT TO BUNKER HILL 
IN 1829 


ROM Salem Street, midway 
between Cross and Cooper 
Streets, leads Stillman Street, 

at first very narrow and dingy, but 
after about two hundred feet open- 
ing out into a decent width, and 
containing a schoolhouse and some 
large warehouses. At the Salem 
Street end, one is in the middle of 
the Jewish quarter, and there, 
some days since, the writer look- 
ing about found himself next to a 
frowsy-headed Russian Jew. Also, 
gazing into the window of a bake- 
shop, to investigate some curious 
twisted rolls, he encountered the 
bright eyes of a Jewish maiden, 
who obligingly pushed aside vari- 
ous little hanging placards in He- 
brew characters that he might see 
the better. 

But in 1829 Stillman Street was 
neat, clean, and quiet, and at its 
head, on the north corner, stood 
Dr. Stillman’s Baptist church, a 
plain wooden structure, approached 
through a yard from Salem Street. 
From it on many a quiet Sunday re- 
sounded ‘‘Old Hundred,’’ ‘‘Green- 
ville,’’ ‘‘Wells,’’ ‘‘Uxbridge,’’ and 
the other psalm-tunes, sung pretty 
much as they are to-day. It must 
have been quite small, as from 
measurements taken the other day, 
house and yard could not have ex- 
ceeded sixty feet in length. A 
short time after this the society 
moved to a nice brick edifice, at 
the corner of Union and Hanover 
Streets, and later on (being under 
the pastorship of Rev. Rollin H. 
Neales) to Somerset Street. 

Below the church building on 
Stillman Street, and on the other 


side, were comfortable brick and 
wooden houses, with yards, and at 
one place you could see the back 
of the then one-story stone Cooper- 
Street gunhouse. According to 
the boys’ belief there was a ghost 
that sometimes appeared at the 
window. Where Stillman and 
Pond Streets joined there were 
‘* one-story-and-basement ’’ tene- 
ments filled, above and below, with 
Irish families, probably the only 
ones in Boston except in the Broad 
Street cellars, and around the base 
of Fort Hill. These Stillman Street 
Irish were poor but respectable 
people, and their children went to 
the Hancock School. At that 
period the so-called ‘‘ monitorial 
system’’ was in vogue; that is, 
eight of the older boys of the school 
occupied elevated desks facing the 
eight divisions, and assisted in 
keeping order, and, to some extent, 
in teaching the scholars. It was 
not altogether a bad system. The 
writer being made monitor, pro 
tem., to Division Seven, and having 
strict ideas of duty, and being just 
such a little savage as boys of eight 
years usually are, soon had one- 
third of his pupils standing in the 
aisle for punishment, which, how- 
ever, good Master Kent thought 
best to remit. One of the culprits 
was Pat Lawless, who after school 
threatened to ‘‘ lick ’’ the monitor. 
However, by diplomacy, and be- 
cause his opponent was on a high 
fence, the fight was averted. 

In the basement of one of the 
Stillman Street houses, on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1829 (possibly 1828), 
were assembled four North End 
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boys, debating how to spend the 
pleasant afternoon, and to digest 
the good Thanksgiving dinner. 
They decided to visit Bunker Hill. 

Now, it will not do to slight the 
North End boys, nor the North 
End streets of that period. Hull, 
Charter, and North Street boys 
built the ‘‘Constitution,’’ and made 
and manned the American navy. 
Sheafe Street gave us four or five 
famous Beecher preachers, and the 
writer of our national hymn. Ben- 
net Street put figure-heads on the 
ships, and the now century-and- 
three-quarters-old Eliot School ed- 
ucated Edward Everett, S. F. 
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second boy was to become an ener- 
getic forwarding merchant at the 
West, and, at his early death, the 
flags of all the vessels at Buffalo 
were to fly at half-mast. The third 
boy was to begin a musical career 
by ringing Christ Church bells, 
and was afterward to become a dis- 
tinguished organist, composer, and 
convention leader, and to make a 
distinct impression on the musical 
mind of the country. 

The fourth boy was to survive 
all the others, and to have the 
honor of writing for THE Bosro- 
NIAN. 

The four lads issued forth, and 
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A PART OF STILLMAN STREET, NORTH END 


Smith, and hundreds of noted and 
stirring people that lived before 
them. One railroad president was 
a Stillman Street boy. 

Our four boys did not then fore- 
see that one of them was to pass a 
disastrous season in Florida, was 
next to turn the crank of a lottery- 
box in Exchange Street, in the 
broker’s office of a good Christian 
man who was afterwards a Sunday- 
school superintendent and a dis- 
tinguished publisher, and that after 
that the boy was to be a roamer 
among the islands of the Pacific, 
and finally was to become a promi- 
nent merchant at Honolulu. The 


speedily, by way of Charlestown 


bridge, made their way to the 
classic hill, and stood upon the 
summit. Three or four years be- 
fore, Daniel Webster, in that place, 
orated at the laying of the monu- 
ment’s corner-stone. Near him 
were seated a number of veterans 
of the fight, of whom many at that 
time were alive. These old men 
were strongly excited, and one of 
them undertook at some length 
during the oration to explain to 
Mr. W. ‘‘all about it,’’ but with 
fine tact he managed to quiet the 
too ready informant. 

The monument in 1829 was thirty- 
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six feet high, and contained fifteen 
or sixteen courses of stone. Many 
other big stones were scattered 
about the base, but there was no 
money to raisethem. After a num- 
ber of years, by special exertion, 
thirty feet was added, making the 
height seventy feet. Many years 
after that, by means of a great fair, 
aided by the proceeds of an even- 
ing’s dancing by Fannie Ellsler, 
and (what a pity!) by the sale of 
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weeks later, Daniel Webster was 
seen on the East Boston ferry-boat, 
gazing at the completed shaft, and 
evolving the sentence : ‘‘ Let the 
first rays of the rising sun shine 
upon it ;’’—and tradition saith that 
he visited Cambridge bridge to com- 
plete the splendid utterances, — 
‘‘and let the last rays of the setting 
sun gild its summit.’’ Soon after, on 
June 17, in the midst of marching 
regiments, he ascended the hill, 
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FOUR NORTH END BOYS DEBATING HOW TO SPEND 
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nineteen-twentieths of the battle- 
ground for building-lots, the struct- 
ure was completed. The writer 
went over one early morning to see 
the capstone raised to its place. 
There was not much to see. The 
pointed capstone was adorned with 
two flags, and a man, probably the 
builder, rode up upon it. A cannon 
was fired, and that was all. A few 


and delivered his famous oration. 
On the return march on the bridge, 
the writer was by the side of his 
carriage as it passed, and had a 
glance from the great cavernous, 
luminous black eyes which few 
people could bear to gaze into. 
But our four boys, thinking more 
of the past than the future, ascend- 
ed the monument which, even at 
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its moderate height, commanded a 
better view than the present one; 
the battle-ground but little changed, 
lay before them. A rather steep 
slope extended tothe Mystic River. 
There were no houses at all, ex- 
cept in the Navy Yard direction. 
Below you might see faint traces 
of the redoubt, and could run your 
eye along the thin line where, 
stretching from the redoubt to the 
river (a long line), and protected 
by hay and rails and a pasture- 
wall, the embattled farmers occu- 
pied their ill-chosen position. Under 
Providence, Bunker Hill was one 
of the great fights of history. Wash- 
ington, at least, had a poor opinion 
of the wisdom that planned de- 
fences that could have been easily 
turned by an attack further up the 
Mystic, or taken in the rear from 
Charlestown village. The British 
officers were obliging enough to at- 
tack directly in front. 

It is time that due credit should 
be given to the gallant British sol- 
diers, who three times went up the 
hill against what many of them 
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supposed to be a superior force,— 
one officer stating it to be five 
thousand men. The true number 
seems to have been about fifteen 
hundred on each side. The British 
dead were said to have been buried 
in our ‘‘Common’’ cemetery. ; If 
so, it would be a politic and good 
thing to place over them some 
plain memorial. 

Having duly enjoyed the view, 
our boys descended, and had a 
royal game of ‘‘tag’’ among the 
scattered building-stones that cum- 
bered the ground,—not the rather 
idiotic ‘‘it’’ of the girls, but a 
grand, rough and tumble race 
around the monument, and over 
the loose stones. Then they re- 
turned over Warren bridge, then 
half completed, and reached land 
over one plank that spanned a space 
of water; after this, walking over 
an area of quaking blue clay, just 
thrown up from the harbor, to 
Causeway Street. 


James C. Johnson. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS (No. IIL.) 


Conducted by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 


ND so the infant Women’s Club, 
first of its name, duly chris- 
tened, blessed with godmothers 

and godfathers of the highest respecta- 
bility and standing, established its 
nursery at 3 Tremont Place, —the 
very heart of the Hub,—and, like 
other infants, began to stretch out its 
hands for everything it saw, and ex- 
pected to get it, having this advan- 
tage over the ordinary child, that, 
seeing with its mind’s eye,—as what 
other could a mind club see with? — 
its vision was unlimited. It saw 
possible parlors with comforting ap- 
pliances, such as lounges for weary 
shoppers,desks and writing-materials 
for correspondence, cosy nooks for 
conferences or quiet chats, or more 
quiet meditation, or still quieter re- 
tiring into the silences. Saw bed- 
chambers, beautifully kept in order, 
for the convenience of unfortunate 
non-Boston-resident members. Saw 
lunch facilities, social gatherings, 
weekly assemblages for listening to 
papers on subjects of vital human 
interest, and for discussing the same. 
Saw an employment bureau for other 
‘*service” than domestic. It even 
saw,— this precious young thing ! — 
a horticultural school for women, and 
with a quick eye to the needful, for- 
mulated a plan which its esteemed and 
full-grown contemporary, the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, offi- 
cially approved and endorsed. Thus 
sanctioned, a Horticultural School 
for Women was established, the idea 
being that attendance thereat would 
secure to women the pleasing and 
healthful, as well as lucrative, occu- 
pation of raising and selling flowers, 
potted plants, seeds, and fruits. This 
school was discontinued when the 
Bussey Horticultural College, at West 
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Roxbury, gave women equal oppor- 
tunities with men. 

Another plan, but partly carried 
out, was for a Friendly Evening As- 
sociation, whose purpose was to pro- 
vide pleasant and comfortable rooms 
where homeless working women and 
others might come together, even- 
ings, and, with co-operation of some 
Club members, join in games, find 
entertainment and good reading- 
matter, and, if they wished to, bring 
their sewing. 

Like as to the oft-quoted infant 
crying for the moon, nothing seemed 
too far away, and soon we find our 
young Bostonian reaching out to 
General Armstrong, far down in his 
Hampton school, and helping him 
by furnishing a room in his Normal 
Building. It actually had the sim- 
ple, childlike daring to send a letter 
to the Emperor of All the Russias in 
behalf of a Polish lady in exile! Then, 
skipping by heart-and-mind roads, 
into France, it took hold of the 
French fair, held in Boston in 1871 ; 
and then, passing by the same roads 
into Poland, it got up a Boston con- 
cert for the wherewithal to bring un- 
fortunate Pclish exiles to this coun- 
try. Next, it laid hold of the New 
England Hospital for Women and 
Children, and with sucha grip as in 
all these years to have been unable 
to quit hold. 

Naturally, in this youthful stage of 
its existence, it was for ever asking 
questions, never getting information 
enough, was in a continuous state of 
wanting to know; and to this end 
it formed, not one, but ‘¢ several com- 
mittees of enquiry.” These, — as 
’t was their nature to,— enquired 
about everything —homes for desti- 
tute children, infant asylums, co-op- 
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erative kitchens, homes for the poor ; 
the condition of needlewomen, lodg- 
ing houses for women, laundries, 
labor schools, and for whatever 
seemed not advisable or practicable, 
to be done by the club, they estab- 
lished the zdea of doing, and set 
thought and effort working in that 
direction ; and the ideal, we know, 
is the very entrance way to accom- 
plishment. 

Still another committee repre- 
sented the Club at the Women’s Con- 
gress for Peace, and got Charles 
Sumner to give a public address on 
the subject. 

These numerous and varied aims 
are here presented in order to correct 
a prevalent and mistaken idea, often 
expressed, that women’s clubs are 
‘¢ just a fad,” ‘*of no practical ben- 
efit; mutual admiration societies; a 
lot of women met to hear themselves 
talk, or to dabble in matters which 
do not concern them ;— good deal 
better be at home.” 


The reputation of our pioneer club 
for intelligence and practical wisdom 
became such that the profoundest 
thinkers and most earnest workers 
were glad to bring to its meetings 
their best thought and their highest 
ideals for its discussion and careful 


deliberation. Hon. Josiah Quincy 
and Dr. Bowditch came to talk about 
‘¢ Buildings for the Industrial Classes,” 
and immediately was formed a Club 
committee for doing something about 
the matter, and from this something 
resulted our present ‘‘ Co-operative 
Building Association.” Rev. E. E. 
Hale read two papers which led to 
the formation of a ‘* Committee on 
Coffee Houses,” and another on his 
plan of ‘*Seaside Homes for Poor 
Children.” Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ paper started the dress reform 
movement, and still another received 
added impetus from that of Mrs. 
James T. Fields on ‘* Homes for the 
Poor.” Here, too, came that ear- 
nest and childlike disciple of Emer- 
son, Channing, Hegel, Froebel, and 
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our earliest apostle of kindergarten- 
ing, Elizabeth Peabody, through 
whose persistent efforts Boston got 
its first understanding of a system so 
fraught with good to children, and, 
if to children, to the race. 

And, to any who may desire fur- 
ther guarantee of the high standing 
of the Club, it need only be said that 
among its associate members were 
such men as Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Rev. 
John Weiss, John G. Whittier, Sam- 
uel E. Sewall, Henry James, and 
George Ripley. 

Very special interest was taken in 
education ; so much so, that to it alone 
was assigned one of the Monday 
afternoons of each month, and the 
fact should be strongly emphasized 
that from its educational committee 
came the first movement for placing 
women on the School Committee. It 
was a large and laborious work, that 
of effecting a change of such import, 
and so sure to excite opposition and 
ridicule; but the committee entered 
upon it with a zeal and tact, and en- 
thusiasm, and wisdom, and deter- 
termination, proportionate to its dif- 
ficulties. The city was systemati- 
cally canvassed. One detachment 
found suitable women who were wil- 
ling to serve; another looked up 
ward limits, another interviewed edi- 
tors, another enquired into possible 
legal disabilities, another secured all 
needful information in regard to 
school committees in general. 

These well-planned and effective 
efforts resulted in the election, in 
1874, of four women on the Boston 
School Committtee,— Miss Abbey 
W. May, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 
Miss Lucretia Crocker, and Mrs. H. 
C. Badger. It should be stated, as 
a matter of interest, that, although 
they had been duly elected, the 
School Board could not receive them 
as members until sure their election 
was constifutional, as otherwise the 
board proceedings would be invali- 
dated. This question was favorably 
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decided by the Supreme Court, and 
was afterwards brought before the 
Massachusetts Legislature. The final 
legislative decision was that the 
board had ‘*a right to accept such 
persons as were elected by the voters 
of a city or town,” and these four 
women became board members in 
good and regular constitutional stand- 
ing. 

And, indeed, who should become 
members of sucha board ifnot women? 
since girls form more than half the 
school attendance. And who, more 
than women, should be interested in 
educators, since child-training is de- 
clared their special vocation? Our 
Club Educational Committee showed 
its interest by inviting public school 
teachers to evening lectures on sub- 
jects of especial interest to their pro- 
fession. Among topics thus pre- 
sented were: Physiology, drawing in 
public schools, need of better train- 
ing for teachers. 


Dr. Samuel Eliot’s lecture, on 


‘*¢ The Advantages of General or Spe- 
cial Culture,” caused discussion and 
agitation sufficient for forwarding a 


resulted in the 
Latin 


movement which 
establishment of the Girls’ 
School, a measure which excited 
much opposition. The end was ac- 
complished largely by a vigorous 
distribution of circulars, and by se- 
curing the approval of high and nor- 
mal school teachers. 

After asking who, if not women, 
should be interested in all educational 
proceedings, and, next, who, if not 
women, should serve on school com- 
mittees, it comes natural to‘ask, who, 
if not women, should have voice in 
the election of these committees? 
For, is it not everlastingly thrust 
upon us that the home is woman’s 
special charge? and shall not the 
home interests be represented in 
matters so vitally affecting the home? 
To label them pudlic affairs cannot 
make them any less women’s indi- 
vidual and private affair, nor free her 
from the responsibility of attention 
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thereto, and representing her own 
special field of work by an expres- 
sion of opinion ; and, when opinions 
are too numerous to be individually 
heard, it is customary to express 
them on paper by that way, which 
has been made a great dugaboo to 
women, by calling it balloting. Sup- 
pose that in a neighborhood of some 
half-dozen families a school was pro- 
posed. When the location, kind of 
building, teacher, course of study, 
were to be settled, would the women 
of the place, mothers and others, 
retire, voiceless and opinionless, be- 
cause they were women? and the 
men of the place, including coach- 
men, serving-men, day-laborers, meet 
and decide the whole matter, simply 
because they were men? The ab- 
surdity of this is sufficiently appa- 
rent, and is just the same whether in 
neighborhood or city. 

Our Club Education Committee 
felt this and began the agitation 
which resulted in the law of school 
suflrage, allowing women what some 
call the right, others the privilege, 
— though its true name is duty, 
— of co-operation in the choice of 
school committees; and where, in- 
deed, should we look for intelligent 
voting if not from members of en 
organization so wise and efficient in 
workshops and so eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and so intent up- 
on keeping in line with the best 
thought of the age? Why, a mere 
enumeration of the classes conducted 
and the subjects presented at the 
Monday meetings would go far to- 
ward a liberal education and would 
require a whole course in the Art of 
Memorizing. The botany class has 
lasted twenty years! It even be- 
came the occasion of forming a 
*¢ Botanical Section” in the Massa- 
chusetts Natural History Society, 
women to be eligible therefor, with 
opportunity for proficiency in scien- 
tific work. Of other classes, can be 
mentioned physiology, Greek, Latin, 
and the European languages ;_ politi- 
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cal economy, history of art, Brown- 
ing, Dante, etching, architectural 
art, sculpture, current events; and 
the ‘*‘ Reading Groups ”’ were said to 
be delightful. Addresses have been 
given on almost everything: Asso- 
ciates; charities; cremation; vaca- 
tion-schools; education of deficient 
children; Museum of Fine Arts; 
Egyptian Exploration Fund ; society 
for the protection of children; dztto 
animals; Tuskegee Institute; State 
care of neglected children ; hospitals 
for women ; international league for 
peace and liberty (by a Switzer from 
Swiss-land) ; education in the New 
South; classical school in. Athens; 
coffee houses as substitutes for sa- 
loons; college settlements; women 
of India (by Ramaibai) ; physical 
culture for women; sloyd in the 
schools; American sympathy for 


Russian women ; a zodlogical garden 
for Boston ; Atkinson’s Aladdin stove ; 
women’s standing in the literary, 


the decorative, scientific, mercantile, 
artistic, and medical fields; mutual 
responsibilities of employer and em- 
ployed; woman’s influence against 
crime in home, school, amusements, 
social intercourse, charities, reforms ; 
restriction of immigration; high- 
license; idealism in every-day life, 
in the home, school, business, so- 
ciety, church; vacation, use and 
abuse, as viewed by the mother, the 
teacher, the physician; debts to 
home, to servants, to correspondents, 
to the needy, to our country; moral 
instruction by home, libraries, press, 
pulpit; management of clubs; vul- 
nerable points in women’s manners ; 
standard of morality for men and 
women ; over-dependence upon‘‘Mrs. 
Grundy ;” false economics; club 
manners. 

Verily, a much-talked-to club has 
been this cf No. 5 during its eight 
years at Tremont Place, and its sub- 
sequent years in Park Street, where 
it still has its habitation, while await- 
ing translation into the prophetical, 
spacious, and towering Boston Clué 
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Building. And think of the ¢adk- 
ing back at the close of the lectures ! 
For such has ever been the exceed- 
ingly profitable custom. And it is 
said to be highly gratifying to speak- 
ers that a well-beloved idea, having 
had chance of expression, was not 
to be shut right up,—as one may say 
like a Jack-in-the-box,— but was to 
receive further attention; the very 
intelligent comments and inquiries 
bringing out more of its fine points, 
causing it to be set in new lights, 
thus exalting the club mind by pre- 
senting higher and higher concep- 
tions. And, speaking of this, how, 
on a sort of mystical tiptoe, must 
have been the club mind, with Bron- 
son Alcott discoursing on transcend- 
entalism, and the after-talk, led by 
Saint Elizabeth Peabody, ever an 
earnest seeker for the highest truth ! 
One can hardly help wondering if 
the talk is still going on between 
them, wherever and however they 
are, and what. is to them, now, the 
transcendent! But this supplement- 
ary converse was not the only means 
whereby the backward were made 
less backward in coming forward. 
For it had given an assurance of con- 
cealed ideas, opinions, convictions, 
and knowledge, kept in obscurity by 
the sweet force of modesty, or the 
strong one of unaccustomedness, and 
straightway was declared the need of 
a ‘*search-warrant,” whereby the 
hidden should be revealed and brought 
forth for the general advantage. 

This need was filled by the appoint- 
ment of a discussion committee, with 
its own special afternoon. The sub- 
jects selected were of practical bear- 
ing, and such as easily admitted of 
opposing sides. The duty of opening 
a discussion was distributed among 
the members, several being selected 
for each afternoon’s presentation of 
the subject in five or ten-minute 
papers. These were followed by a 
friendly mélée of opinions, and in 
the encounter were brought forward 
not only opinions, but suggestions for 
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profitable work. For it was the evi- 
dent determination of this all-alive 
pioneer club, even at its beginning, 
that it should be not only good, but 
good for something. Its youthful 
assurance in attempting so much was, 
doubtless, owing to the fact that, 
finding, then, plenty of unoccupied 
ground in the territory of endeavor, 
it entered serenely in, taking up 
claims according as they could be 
worked to human advantage. All 
suggested work has not been carried 
through, but, as has been intimated, 
the suggestion has often been made 
practical elsewhere, and the atten- 
tion of those who speak slightingly 
of women’s clubs is called to the high 
character of this work as proposed, 
and as accomplished, and of the sub- 
jects presented at the afternoon meet- 
ings. These have been no ordinary 


gatherings. The members have come 
together on no inferior denomina- 
tional, society, or money basis, but 


on the high and common ground — 
table-land ?— of thought. Thought 
corresponds to light, and_ these 
thought-gatherings are centres for 
focusing and reflecting. With this 
idea in mind, to begin at the Club’s 
beginning, and follow, mentally, its 
quarter-century course, as marked by 
the brightest and best thought of the 
times, may be likened to passing 
along a brilliantly illumined path- 
way! The widespread benefit of so 
much light, so much distributed, is 


beyond all calculation, when we 
remember ‘‘ how far one little candle 
throws its beams.” For thought is 
more than just light. It is also 
power — the grand force which moves 
the human world. First, the ideal, 
then the practical, proceeding out- 
wardly therefrom. 

It must be told, however, that this 
very ideal and practical thought- 
centre has not been on every occa- 
sion intent either on lofty ideals or 
their embodiment in work. Truth 
compels the confession that it has 
had, that it still has, its seasons of 
indulgence in exhilarating nonsense, 
simply fun, just that it is ot them, 
and nothing more! as can be abun- 
dantly and joyously testified by parti- 
cipators in its third-Monday-evening’s 
gayeties. 

But these occasions are so impor- 
tant in their way, so effective for 
good, that, after being told of, they 
should have justification. Also, there 
must be particular mention of the 
more serious matter of women’s clubs 
as affecting homes. For it must not 
be forgotten that we traced the Club’s 
ancestry back through ‘* Mothers’ 
Meetings” to the ancient New Eng- 
land Primer meetings, both intent on 
the family well-being. And, indeed, 
it must ever be kept in mind that all 
club proceedings, whether of women 
or of men, should be judged accord- 
ing as they affect—favorably or unfa- 
vorably —the home. 
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HE great steamship, with its 

three funnels, in which dur- 

ing the winter it is the new 
fashion to yacht, had dropped 
anchor off one of the Azores, and 
the three hundred passengers had 
landed in the picturesque but stout 
surf-boats of the natives, glad to 
escape from even that manifest im- 
provement upon the millionaire’s 
steam-yacht, as the millionaires’ 
families confess, when they escape 


to one from the tossing of their - 


smaller craft and the boredom of 
their small but not always con- 
genial company. 

They had scattered themselves 
about the little port, which dated 
back to the days of Columbus; in 
fact, it was one where Christopher 
took some of his first lessons in 
seamanship on Spanish coasters. 

One of the tourists, the indul- 
gent father of a pair of happy 
heart-free girls, had left them con- 
genially absorbed in the universal 
woman’s pastime of shopping, in 
the little stores on the single street 
of the town, while he lounged on 
a bench in the pretty palmetto 
park in the square. 

Some of his fellow voyagers were 
engaged in a wrangle near by with 
the driver of one of the antique and 
comfortless hackney vehicles of the 
mid-Atlantic metropolis. : 

The unusual incident and its 
odd environment, the petty per- 
tinacity of the rich Americans in 
their altercation with the poor 
driver over a few copper coins more 
or less,—these people who had 
been pouring out money on ship- 
board in daily champagne,—piqued 
his philosophizing vein, and he had 
begun a fresh series of his favor- 
ite reflections on the smallness and 


sameness of this world and the 
probabilities that in the next also, 
—if there be any next,—the old sto- 
ries would be all repeated with only 
about as much change of scenery 
as from the streets and blocks of 
Boston to the garden-terraced hills. 
and vine-clad stone-walled lanes of. 
the ancient Azorean city. - 

‘‘Tf men will continue fighting 
for pennies in this green paradise 
in the ocean, why not in the other 
paradise in the skies above?’’ he 
was thinking, when he saw the de- 
spairing driver appeal to a passer- 
by ; the Americans forthwith were 
satisfied and the coacher likewise. 
A few words in English to the 
Americans and a few more in Por- 
tuguese to the driver, more pennies 
produced by the tourists, and once 
again the wonted balmy serenity of 
the isle was restored. 

‘‘'This is a character—a person- 
age—a man worth knowing,’’ 
thought the moralizing traveller, 
and he engaged him in conversa- 
tion—the first he had been able to 
enjoy with a native; for his Bos- 
tonian-French — of little use even 
in French-speaking Jands — stood 
him in no stead whatever where 
Portuguese only was spoken. 

So they sat there a long time in 
face of the handsome quay with 
its white marble landing-steps, 
flanking towers, and ancient bat- 
tlements, which made the little 
breakwater,—that enclosed a few 
craft of quaint Mediterranean rigs, 
—a perfect realization of many a 
Claude Lorraine picture of mediz- 
val ports. 

It was like a scene on a theatre 
drop-curtain, and if the sailors in 
their comical woollen caps with the 
tassel hanging down on the left 
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ear had lined up and sung a chorus 
from ‘‘ la Giaconda,’’ and the 
women with bright kerchiefs had 
joined hands for a dance of ‘‘peas- 
ants and villagers,’’ it would not 
have been the least out of the way 
of the ordinary life of the place, 
—or so it seemed to the Bostonian. 
‘‘ And how did you learn Eng- 
lish so well ?’’ he enquired at last. 
‘Qh, I have been in the United 
States,’’ replied the Azorean. 
‘‘Indeed! and where?’’ asked 
the American. 
‘*T lived in Boston fifteen years,’’ 
said the native. 
The tourist’s interest was aroused. 
‘‘In Boston?’’ he questioned, 


“*that is my home.’’ 

A faint flush stole over the pal- 
lid surface of the islander’s face; 
he seemed to repress a question 
that had come instinctively to his 
lips. 

‘* Ah yes,’’ he sighed, ‘‘it was 


long ago.’’ And the conversation 
drifted to the changes wrought in 
the old Puritan city during the in- 
tervening years. 

‘‘ Your long residence there ex- 
plains your good English pronun- 
ciation,’’ said the traveller at last. 

‘‘T was sent to your country to 
finish my education, but my studies 
were interrupted at my father’s 
death, as his affairs were left most 
complicated. 

‘*T then sought work, giving it 
up only when—when my mother 
prayed for my return. Since her 
death I have cared for little else 
but my school. I teach a boys’ 
school,’’ he explained, ‘‘ and have 
for over fifteen years. Would you 
not like to visit it with me?’’ he 
asked. 

The Bostonian assented, on his 
way stopping in the little bric-4-brac 
shop to tell his daughters he would 
meet them an hour later in the 
square. ‘Together they sauntered 
up the street, speaking the same 


language, united by a_ kindred 
home-tie, yet utterly dissimilar and 
foreign to each other. 

The one a prosperous man of the 
world, keen yet philosophic ; for- 
tune or misfortune would at this 
time of his life have equal effect. 
One could liken him to a splen- 
didly equipped craft, fashioned to 
weather tempest and sea, which 
had finally entered the haven with 
hardly a rent sail or breken spar. 
Even the scars were slight. The 
Bostonian represented a man of his 
country ; perhaps this was his first 
pleasure-trip, yet all his life had 
been made pleasant by sound rea- 
soning and right conduct. 

At his side strode the Azorean, 
tall and sinewy, with a poet’s face, 
but no true observer could see 
aught else in every lineament and 
expression but a blasted life. 

Hopelessness, almost despair, 
were imprinted thereon, yet withal 
a determination to steal even from 
the wretched past a single spark to 
kindle a flame of endurance — per- 
haps contentment. As they strolled 
the American’s thoughts were di- 
versified by his new friend’s idle 
gossipings of the quiet life of this 
island-world. 

With loving familiarity the Azo- 
rean pointed out glimpses of gar- 
dens, arched gateways under whose 
scrolls a glimpse of an enchanting 
donna would sometimes be visible : 
the old cathedral whose chanting 
priests could be heard through the 
openings of the barred cloister-win- 
dows; merchants, hooded monks, 
sailors, soldiers passed them, all 
greeting alike the schoolmaster with 
that respect which betokens true 
friendship. 

‘‘TIn truth,’’ reflected the alien, 
‘*this is an ideal land. You are 
all to be envied this little kingdom. 
Yet how dissimilar to your com- 
mercial life of years ago.”’ 

‘« There is very little that remains 
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as it was,—I least of all,’’ replied 
the sad-eyed Azorean, ‘‘ for I and 
my school represent the life of 
your home as far as these good but 
primitive people will allow us;’’ 
and he led the way through the 
courtyard to the low white-walled 
schoolhouse. 

It was a commodious building, 
well suited to the needs of the occu- 
pants. The Bostonian with his alert 
glance perceived all the furnish- 
ings about the interior that denoted 
the progressive ideas of the in- 
structor. Rudely made it is true 
some of them were, but with an 
exactness of construction, such as 
comfortable wicker-seats that had 
replaced the hard benches of long 
ago. ‘Through the corridors they 
wandered, officiously led by the 
limping old attendant, whose parch- 
ment-like face wrinkled with smiles 
as he unlocked the doors that had 
been closed during the Easter holi- 
days. 

Finally they came to the recep- 
tion-room of the master, and on en- 
tering the Bostonian found himself 
in a home atmosphere. 

There, hung upon the walls, 
were prints picturing the familiar 
public buildings and squares of his 
native city. Sketches of the Charles 
as seen from the water-edge of the 
West End ; glimpses of snow-laden 
trees edging the Common-malls, 
and a grouping of Harvard’s best 
architecture framed by translucent 
shells of the Azorean shores. 

Upon the latter the observant 
gaze of the Bostonian was riveted. 
The schoolmaster’s dark eyes fol- 
lowed the searching glance. 

‘‘Ts it not strange ?’’ the visitor 
at length said, ‘‘in my snuggery 
at home I have a frame like this 
before us enclosing a water-color of 
a foreign port not unlike your har- 
bor; indeed, I believe it is the 
same;’’ and he looked eagerly 
through the deep-set windows of 
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the room. In the distance he saw 
the huge steamer, its great hull 
seemingly another island in the lit- 
tle harbor, this colossal float the 
only link that bound the old world 
to the new; yet as he glanced 
about the interior after the brief 
outward search he felt the restful 
home feeling that comes to one 
amid familiar associations. 

They paused before a photograph 
prosaic enough, ofa severely plain 
building, one of those respectable 
commonplace structures of old busi- 
ness-Boston. The visitor started. 

‘* How very strange !’’ he ejacu- 
lated ; ‘‘ did you know this firm ?’’ 
pointing to the lettering that was 
undistinguishable in the poor pict- 
ure. 

‘‘T was clerk in the house for 
several years,’’ answered the Azo- 
rean, and again the flush crept 
over his olive cheek. ‘‘Can you 
tell me,’’ and the schoolmaster’s 
voice sounded as from another 
room, ‘‘ if the senior partner is still 
alive ?’’ 

‘* Ah no; he has been dead these: 
dozen years.’’ 

‘‘And his family, 
ter?”’ 

The traveller’s eyes deepened in 
their azure tint. 

‘* She too has gone. 
them ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I knew them, 
the schoolmaster. 

Singularly the thoughts of both 
men were traversing the same ret- 
rospective span. 

The American, by change of 
scene, had hoped to forget for the 
hour the sorrow that had over- 
whelmed him in these latter years. 

Alas! he queried, can we ever 
hope to escape the real woes of our 
life ? 

Here in this island-world he had 
met face to face a man who was a 
friend of his senior partner,—his 
partner,—aye, his wife’s father. 


his daugh- 


You knew 


” 


assented 
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Could a coincidence be more 
strange ? 

At the same moment the highly- 
wrought imaginative mind of the 
Azorean became filled with trans- 
figurations of the past. He lived 
over the sweetest episode of his 
life—that one short hour of love, 
when he had gazed upon his em- 
ployer’s daughter with eyes so full 
of tender passion that she could 
not choose but answer with a naive 
abandon of which the memory was 
at once the brightest and the cruel- 
est of his life. A dream that had 
been rudely shattered by the stern 
refusal of Alicia’s father to allow 
any engagement to exist between 
the two lovers. Still more, it was 


obvious that the clerk’s services in 
the house must come to an end. 
He was called back to his home by 
a distressing letter from his mother. 

There was a short farewell, made 
poignant by the uncertainty of the 


future, and the Azorean had left 
Boston. As the vessel had hoisted 
her sails, the last mooring cast off, 
he had known that his life’s happi- 
ness was finished ; that the coming 
years must be a living death. 

He watched the well-known land- 
marks, distinct at first, becomea 
blur; only the gilded dome and 
the slender spires — which pointed 
to heaven as a promise of hope — 
were discernible. 

Finally these, too, vanished, and 
the blackness of night enshrouded 
him. ‘There had suddenly come to 
his mind the prophecy of an old 
family legend: 

‘He who seeks a foreign wife 
shall lose both life and love.’’ 

Sceptically he had laughed when 
the old tale had been first repeated. 
Now, in his despair, the words had 
a strange significance. 

After the return to his home 
years came and went with little 
note. At first a letter or two, then 
a long silence. Again another to 
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tell him of her approaching mar- 
riage. He had written in reply, 
wishing her happiness, at the same 
time sending a wedding-gift with 
these words: ‘‘ Will you wear this 
in remembrance of a friend?’’ It 
was a beautiful brooch that had 
belonged to his mother, a jewel 
that had been in the family fora 
century or more. 

Embedded in delicate spirals of 
gold that looked as perishable as 
cobwebs, but were in truth like 
clasps of iron, was a great pearl, 
tinted with an Oriental lustre like 
warm sun’s-rays. Encircling it 
like drops from its own sea-home 
were emeralds, held in place by the 
same golden threads. To him it 
was the most priceless gift he could 
bestow. Alicia had replied, telling 
him she should keep it always. 
Thus the one romance of his life 
had ended. No, not ended. This 
woman’s face was ever before him, 
with its girlish beauty as he had 
seen it last. His love for her could 
neverend. It was only by aterri- 
ble conflict between despair for him- 
self and disinterestedness for his 
fellow men that he had found en- 
durance to live. His nobler nature 
had conquered. 


‘*Mildred, do come away from 
that basket of laces and look at 
this odd little trunk I have found ; 
I am sure it’s the very thing for 
our shirt-waists!’’ called Alicia 
Denbigh from a dingy corner of an 
Azorean store. 

Her sister reluctantly left the 
heaps of handwork-embroideries 
and laces that had delighted her 
feminine soul, and sauntered to the 
end of the room, followed by the 
obsequious old shopman. Alicia 
was standing on the edge of a box, 
trying to reach a lightly-wrought 
steamer-trunk made entirely of 
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wicker, even to its hinges and 
queerly-twisted lock. ‘‘It’s just 
what we need, but how shall we 
manage to get it down to the boat 
with all the rest of our bric-a-brac !’’ 
sighed Mildred, ‘‘ and I must have 
the shell-frame, the pottery, the 
laces,—and I don’t know what else, 
besides what you have bought.’’ 
The keen eyes of the shopman 
took in the situation. ‘‘ Pedro!’’ 
he shouted, ‘‘Pedro!’’ A slight 
yet firmly-built boy of about four- 
teen came through a rear door; 
The shopkeeper, with quick gest- 
ure, reached for the trunk, dexter- 
ously gathered up the purchases 
lying about, and packed them skil- 
fully intoit. He then lifted it to the 
boy’s shoulder and pointed to the 
quay shining inthe hot sun, its 
white base lapped by waves even blu- 
er than the Mediterranean waters. 
Alicia nodded. ‘‘ How well he 
grasped the situation,’’ she said to 
her sister. ‘‘I like these respectful, 
I wish our 


quick-witted people. 
stay was fora month instead ofa 


day.’’ She paid the boy, who 
trotted off with his burden, and 
with her sister went down the 
heated street to the shaded square 
to wait for her father, for he had 
not yet arrived. ‘‘ Do you know, 
Mildred,’’ she said, as she threw 
herself languidly on one of the 
seats, ‘‘I do not feel like a stranger 
here. These people are like my 
own kindred. I wonder if we have 
any Spanish blood in us.’’ 

‘* How absurd you are,’’ laughed 
the practical Mildred. ‘‘ You cer- 
tainly do not show it with your 
blue eyes and fair hair if you have. 
There is nothing foreign about you, 
unless it is the pin you always wear. 
That, I am certain, was never 
made in America, and it is ancient 
as well.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Alicia, rousing her- 
self from her dreamy mood, ‘“‘ did 
you notice how the old man in the 
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bric-a-brac store looked at it. I 
was quite uneasy, even when he 
said ‘pardon, signora,’ as he bent 
quite close to examine it. I knew 
from the mildness of his manner 
that he did not intend to rob me, 
though I had misgivings he thought 
I had obtained it unlawfully.’’ 

‘‘Did mamma ever tell you its 
story ?’’ asked Mildred. 

‘*No; I asked her once,—you 
remember she always wore it,— 
but she told me never to speak of 
it toany one; that it was given to 
her at her marriage by a dear friend 
that had since died. Her face was 
so white when she told me, I never 
spoke of it again.’’ 

‘As you sit there, Alicia, in 
that light, you look as dear mamma 
does in the portrait at home. I 
suppose it is because you are tired 
you have that sad look about the 
mouth. It must be nearly time to 
return to the ship. Why, there is 
the boat coming now !—some must 
have gone aboard already. You 
don’t suppose papa, tired of wait- 
ing, has gone down to the landing 
and is looking for us there? Let us 
go and see.’’ 

They crossed the square to the 
quay, and found some of their party 
embarking at the foot of the water- 
washed steps. 

‘‘ Are you going in this boat ?’’ 
called a pretty matron, stepping 
aboard the craft that was held 
firmly to the landing by two brawny 
Teutons. 

‘*No,’’ said Alicia, ‘‘we are look- 
ing for papa ; he has been detained. 
We will take the next boat, unless 
you go in this with the trunk,”’ 
she said, turning to Mildred, ‘‘and 
I will return to the square and meet 
papa.’’ 

‘“Ves,—do go with us, Miss 
Mildred,’’ said young Withington 
of Boston, ‘‘ Mr. Denbigh and your 
sister can come together in the 
next boat.’’ 
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Mildred and the trunk were 
handed aboard, and the boat swung 
gallantly off to carry its little load 
to the big floating hotel. 

Alicia turned and climbed the 
steps. 

‘*T almost wish,’’ she thought, 
‘‘that I was really left here. It 
would be such a restful, peaceful 
life.’’ She resolutely turned her 
back to the gay chattering party 
who fluttered with their handker- 
chiefs an ‘‘au revoir.’’ She felt out 
of sorts with them and their frivoli- 
ties, wondering at her feelings. 

Was the atmosphere of the place 
so powerful as to cause this dis- 
satisfaction, or was her artistic 
temperament triumphing over her 
grosser self? Atany rate, she was 


grateful to the respite afforded her 
to remain a little longer on the 
island. 

As she came again upon the 
square she saw in the distance two 
figures slowly approaching. 


When they drew nearer she could 
distinguish the erect, well-frocked 
figure of her father, but the other,— 
who was he? 

Probably an American consul or 
merchant with whom her father had 
become acquainted. They were en- 
gaged in conversation which must 
be in English, thought the daugh- 
ter, knowing her father’s acquire- 
ments in philology. She approached 
them unnoticed until, when only 
a few feet from them, she stood 
silently waiting. The Azorean 
looked up and saw her. He stopped 
as if rooted to the spot. His lips 
moved, but made no audible sound ; 
his eyes were riveted on Alicia’s 
face, and then without a word or 
preparatory motion he fell with the 
suddenness of a man who has been 
shot through the heart, and in doing 
so struck his forehead on the stone 
bench that was in the path. 

Horrified, Alicia bent, with her 
father, over the man and lifted his 
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head against her breast. Mr. Den- 
bigh looked alarmedly about the 
square, but it was deserted at this 
midday hour ; evidently the natives 
were enjoying their siesta. 

‘‘It is probably a sunstroke,’’ 
he said hurriedly; ‘‘ he looked ill 
at the schoolhouse; can you stay 
with him until I fetch some one ?”’ 
Alicia nodded. She could not 
speak. The situation had robbed 
her for a moment of the gift. 

He was off in an instant, and 
Alicia was alone with the stranger. 
He was unconscious, and the wound 
made by the fall was bleeding. 
Alicia glanced around, and saw the 
trickle of a fountain gleaming in 
the sunlight. Slowly and cautiously 
she moved his head, and laid it on 
a cushion she made of her light 
wrap. Soaking her handkerchief 
in the dripping water she hurried 
to bathe the cut. 

The man revived at the cool 
touch, and opening his eyes looked 
into herown. ‘‘Alicia,’’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘you have come! I have 
waited so long.”’ 

He closed his eyes. Alicia did 
not understand his words, but her 
heart went out with an infinite 
pity to the dark-eyed stranger 
whose face had the ghastly pallor 
of the dying. Again she renewed 
the bandage : it had the same effect 
of reviving him. 

This time his eyes fell on the 
brooch that fastened the collar of 
her gown. 

‘* You have worn it for my sake,’’ 
he whispered. After this he closed 
his eyes. 

Alice was frightened at the 
strange whiteness that stole over 
his olive face. 

She longed for her father and 
the aid he had sought. It seemed 
hours though in reality it was but 
a few moments before he returned 
accompanied by the ship’s surgeon, 
whom he had met hastening to the 
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quay. The doctor bent his grizzled 
head for a moment over the prone 
figure and looking up said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Denbigh, you had best go to the 
boat with your daughter; you can 
‘do nothing more here.’’ 

Alicia suffered herself to be led 
away. She felt numb and like one 
walking in a trance. 

On their way to the quay they 
met the Azorean doctor and the 
black-robed padre hastening to the 
scene. Mechanically she stepped 


aboard the surf-boat, oblivious to 
concerned remarks of her father to 
the surgeon, who had rejoined 
them. 

It was as if she had but a few 
hours before come into a habitation 
more beautiful than she had ever 


seen, and as she went from scene 
to scene she suddenly came upon 
a tomb of the past out of whose 
depths the shadow of Death came 
forth. She shaded her eyes with 
her trembling hand that she might 
see neither the huge hulk they 
were approaching nor the palmetto 
trees in the square. ‘‘ Could she 
ever ’’—she thought—“‘ be just the 
same again ?’’ 

And the schoolmaster, carried in 
silent state by the grief-stricken 
boys up the street of the little town, 
smiled in still peace ; his head rest- 
ing on Alicia’s mantle and her 
handkerchief over his forever-closed 
eyes. 

M. C. Goodwin. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE PAST AND PRESENT 


May, 1795. 


1. The following appears in the 
papers of to-day: 
‘‘GENERAL POST-OFFICE, ) 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1795. } 

‘‘ Whereas, at various times, 
from the 1st of June, 1792, to the 
1oth of May, 1794, sundry letters, 
transmitted by the public mails, 
were fraudulently opened and 
banknotes of several denomina- 
tions were taken out ; and, whereas, 
a part of the notes so taken have 
since been recovered and secured 
by the Postmaster-General ; In or- 
der, therefore, that the owners of 
those who shall be identified may 
have them again, and that an 
equitable distribution may be made 
of the remainder and the cash found 
with them, notice is hereby given 
that all persons having suffered any 
loss by the robbing of the mails, as 
aforesaid during the period men- 
tioned, will receive their banknotes, 
which shall be identified as afore- 
said by application at the General 
Post-office on or before the third day 
of August next; and that the resi- 
due of the notes and cash recov- 
ered, as aforementioned, will then 
be divided among the claimants in 
proportion to their losses, which 
are to be ascertained by reasonable 
proof which, on or before that day, 
shall be produced at the General 
Post-office. (Signed) 

‘‘ CHARLES BURRALL, 

‘* Assistant Postmaster-General. 

‘*P. S.— Claimants are desired 
forthwith to exhibit their claims 
and proof, that if they should ap- 
pear insufficient information thereof 
may be given to the claimants in 
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1. What is popularly called the 
‘‘ Trolley Mail’’ began this morn- 
ing. Its real name isthe ‘‘ United 
States Mail Street Car Service,’’ 
and each of the six cars which 
have been put on by the West End 
Street Railway Company will be 
known asa ‘‘ Railway Post-office.’’ 
By the color (white), the lettering 
(gold), and the side doors, the 
mail cars are easily distinguished 
from the ordinary passenger cars, 
They are fully equipped, like a 
regulation postal car on a small 
scale. At present there are six 
routes that will be operated, as fol- 
lows: Route 1, between the Cen- 
tral office, the Back Bay, and the 
Brookline and Brighton Post-of- 
fices; Route 2, between the Bos- 
ton, the South End, and the Rox- 
bury Post-offices ; Route 3, between 
the Post-office at Boston, and those 
at Cambridgeport, Cambridge, and 
North Cambridge; Route 4, be- 
tween the Central, East Cambridge, 
and Somerville Post-offices ; Route 
5, between the Boston, South Bos- 
ton, and Dorchester Post-offices ; 
Route 6, between the Central of- 
fice, and those at Charlestown, 
Chelsea, and Revere. Each car 
will, in addition to the clerks inside, 
carry on the outside a motorman 
and the conductor, safely enclosed 
within the self-locking gates. 

During the past year twenty- 
four new streets or highways in. 
Boston have been numbered, and 
three renumbered. In doing this 
every foot of land on each side had 
to be calculated, and careful con- 
sideration given as to the future 
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time to furnish such others as may 
be attainable.’’ 

2. The rights of neutrality are 
strongly advocated and circulars 
in that line have been distributed 
to all the maritime States. 

Mr. Joseph Clark advertises for 
carpenters to go to Washington, 
he paying fifteen cents an hour for 
their work, and allowing them 
twelve dollars for travelling ex- 
penses from New York. 

The agents for building the pro- 
posed new State House will meet 
on Thursday, May 7, at eleven 
o’clock in the lobby over the Sen- 
ate chamber, from which time to 
the hour of one on the same day 
they will be ready to receive pro- 
posals in writing from any persons 
inclined to undertake the digging 
of acellar and a wall in the Gov- 
ernor’s pasture, so-called, and of 
the several rates for which they 
will undertake the same. Propo- 
sals for the different jobs will be 
considered, unconnected with each 
other. 

5. The arms and equipments of 
the militia of this commonwealth 
were to-day inspected by compan- 
ies, agreeably to law. 

6. This day the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts are to meet to discuss the 
important question of revising their 
State constitution. 

9g. The vote for the revision of 
the constitution was as follows: In 
favor of revision, seventy-eight; 
against it, forty-nine. The meet- 
ing was held in Faneuil Hall. 

The Governor to-day appointed 
Dr. David Townsend inspector of 
mails for this commonwealth. 

The Rev. John T. Kirkland has 
been chosen to deliver the sermon 
before the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, at their anni- 
versary in June next, in the room 
of Rev. Dr. Bellknap, who declined 
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use to which the respective sec- 
tions may be put, having regard 
to their possible change from resi- 
dential to business purposes. The 
twenty-four new streets have been 
located in the following sections : 
eight in Brighton, three in Rox- 
bury, four in West Roxbury, and 
eleven in Dorchester. 

At a meeting of the Citizens’ 
Municipal Union, recently organ- 
ized for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, the question of the public 
ownership of docks was to-day dis- 
cussed, and the remarks of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson on the subject 
attracted great attention. In the 
course of them he said: ‘‘ I do not 
believe that public docks can be 
acquired lawfully. The courts are 
over-ruling thistaking of the money 
of the citizens, and giving it to 
others for their gain. The craze 
to go to the State for that which 
private capital will not effect, is 
being put a stop to, and will pres- 
ently end. We will not help those 
who declare themselves unable to 
help themselves. If undertakings 
won't pay the individual, will they 
pay the taxpayer? ’”’ 

2. The May-day opening of 
Copps Hill Cemetery attracted yes- 
terday hundreds of children, as 
well as of the aged, the former of 
whom, unconscious of their forbid- 
ding environment, indulged in 
their innocent games about the 
very tomb of Cotton Mather, who 
once so indignantly declared : 
‘‘ There is talk now of stage-plays 
in New England.’’ A strangely 
contradictory epitaph found on the 
hill is that of William Clark, in’ 
which he is described as ‘‘a dis- 
piser of sorry persons and an en- 
emy of enthusiasm.’’ And there, 
too, is the dwarf’s grave, whose 
last request was: ‘‘ Make my grave 
as long as other men’s, so that those 
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on account of ill health, and also 
by reason of a previous engage- 
ment to preach before the conven- 
tion of ministers. 

The curious in fine arts have an 
opportunity to indulge themselves 
with the view of a complete glass 
miniature of a French frigate of 
thirty-six guns, in which every 
part and proportion is observed. 
It is exhibited at Mr. Forbes’ 
tavern. 

Mr. Rickerts, the . celebrated 
equestrian, will open an amphi- 
theatre at the lower end of the 
mall next week. Box seats, one 
dollar ; pit seats, fifty cents. 

An order was today issued by 
the Governor and Council for de- 
taining at the Castle all vessels 
from any ports in the West Indies 
until examined by a physician ap- 
pointed for the purpose and sta- 
tioned at Castle William. 


11. At the town meeting yester- 
day it was discovered that three 
persons not belonging to the town 


attempted to vote. Upon being 
questioned they said they were 
sent by Mr. Parsons, which state- 
ment caused quite a sensation. 

13. The agents for building the 
new State House give notice that 
they are ready to receive proposals 
for a quantity of bricks for said 
building, to be delivered on the 
ground as wanted, each brick to 
be 9 inches long, 4 1-4 wide, and 
2 1-2 thick, these being the dimen- 
sions required by law. 

The election of Harrison Gray 
Otis, Esq., to fill the vacancy in 
the representation of the town in 
the General Court, is strongly ad- 
vocated. 

It was voted to-day to take pos- 
session of some of the town’s land 
at the bottom of the Mall, so as to 
lengthen that walk, widen the 
street, etc. 
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who go there may not know where 
the dwarfis buried.’’ Inthe cem- 
etery there are now eleven marks 
of Revolutionary tombs, and the 
placing of two more is expected ; 
but this number does not repre- 
sent all of the Revolutionary pa- 
triots buried there, as many of the 
tombs contain several bodies. 

4. Manifest improvement in 
many lines of general trade has 
resulted naturally in an increase 
in the volume of business. Indus- 
trial unrest now takes the form of 
striking for higher wages. This 
week about fifty thousand indus- 
trial employees, mostly coal-miners 
and cotton and woollen mill em- 
ployees, have struck, and the ten- 
dency does not seem to be checked. 
About three thousand people are 
reported to have, without striking, 
obtained higher wages. Bank 
clearings at eighty cities this week 
record an increase in the volume 
of trade, the aggregate being $1,- 
095,000,000, ten per cent. more 
than last week, and fifteen per 
cent. more than in the like week in 
1894; twenty per cent. smaller 
than in the first week of May, 1893, 
and fourteen per cent. smaller than 
the total clearing for the like week 
in 1892. 

In a very interesting lecture 
Hon. John R. Murphy, Commis- 
sioner of Wires, this evening stated 
that the work of placing the wires 
underground in this city has suc- 
cessfully progressed. Under the 
law his department is given until 
1900 to complete the work; but 
such has been the co-operation on 
the part of the companies that the 
work can, and probably will, be 
completed a year or two before the 
limit named. 

5. In a lecture this evening on 
the ‘‘ Providence of God in Amer- 
ican History,’’ Hon. Charles Car- 
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14. Four convicts, who were 
confined at hard labor on Castle 
Island, made their escape and car- 
ried off with them a shallop-built 
schooner of about nineteen ton, be- 
longing to several industrious and 
poor men of Dorchester. All of- 
ficers of the militia and others on 
the sea-coast of this commonwealth 
will keep a vigilant lookout and 
endeavor to secure both the con- 
victs and the schooner, so that the 
former may be returned to their 
confinement at Castle Island and 
the latter restored to the unfortu- 
nate owners in Dorchester. By 
order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
(Signed) W1LLIAM DONNISON,' 

Adjutant-General. 

The boat that was stolen by the 
convicts has been recovered near 
the monument at Plymouth, an- 
chored and with her sails hoisted. 
Before they left her they wrote on 
her: ‘‘ This boat belongs to Dor- 
chester.’’ 

15. It is noteworthy that it ison 
a Friday (to-day) that the work- 
men employed in digging the cel- 
lar for the new State House first 
broke ground. 

16. Lord Timothy Dexter of 
Newburyport has given out this 
endorsement of Paine’s ‘‘ Age of 
Reason,’’ of which a new edition is 
about to be published: ‘‘To man- 
kind at large: Be so kind as to let 
me know why I can pay sixteen dol- 
lars for my carriage as easy as I did 
eight dollars under George Rex? 
And my whole taxes and ten polls at 
the same time and getting money 
fast, and then called hard times? 
Now what a world do we live in? 
What will content us? We are so 
wanton for that we haven’t got time 
to be happy and never come to true 
happiness in this life, and so (with 
you fellow mortals) all well. 
Friend Paine’s book is to be be- 
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leton Coffin referred to the signifi- 
cance of little things in the devel- 
opment of a nation, instancing 
John Langdon’s offering, during 
the Revolution, to provide money 
to send an expedition of New 
Hampshire men, under Stark, 
against Burgoyne — an offer which 
led to the surrender of a British 
army and the salvation of the col- 
onies. He remarked upon the in- 
vention of the cotton-gin, which 
had made cotton such a great sta- 
ple ; how slaves had been brought 
in to gather the cotton, and how 
the South had thereby become 
powerful; how the immigrants 
from Europe had turned away 
from the slavery of the South and 
had gone to build up the West, 
making in time the North stronger 
than the South, and leading to the 
triumph of the Union cause in the 
War ofthe Rebellion. Perry’sex- 
pedition to Japan, he said, brought 
Western civilization to the hermit 
nation, and in less than fifty years 
that civilization has brought Japan 
to rank as one of the great powers 
of the earth. 

8. At a meeting held this after- 
noon of the Citizens’ Law and Or- 
der League of Massachusetts, it 
was shown that while in May, 
1882, there were about 2,600 places 
licensed to sell intoxicating liquors 
in the city of Boston, there are but 
896 to-day. The annual revenue 
from the liquor traffic then was 
about $250,000. It is now more 
than $1,000,000, The saloons 
were then selling to minors, and 
some of them to very young chil- 
dren. ‘This practice has now been 
stopped. ‘Two-thirds of the places 
were then selling freely and openly 
on the Lord’s day. With the ex- 
ception of the fifty-five hotels, it is 
impossible to find a licensed place 
open on Sunday. In May, 1882, 
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lieved, so far as all deception is 
to be done away, that mankind 
should not be deceived any more 
from any impostor, Jew or Gentile, 
a wizard or monkey, a screech-owl 
or devil, or any bugbear that shall 
come down in a great wind which 
may blow. Some beasts are bet- 
ter than others; the lion is the 
best, which is mankind, as I think. 
Now all think for yourselves. The 
plain, open, honest man is for me. 
A brother to Paine, the finder out of 
secrets and bringing lights into the 
world. (Signed) T. D. 
18. Loud complaints are being 
made regarding the taxes. It seems 
that the tenth part of the common- 
wealth tax falls upon the town. 
Condemnation is visited upon indi- 
viduals who have been the cause 
of this excessive disproportion. 
They remove out of town or take 
up a temporary residence in it, so 
as to avoid payment of their taxes. 
19. Military orders: To Thomas 
J. Crowley, Clerk. Sir,—You are 
ordered to put immediately in suit 
the legal fines against every per- 
son who has neglected to appear on 
parade, agreeably to orders. It is 
the duty which I owe to my coun- 
try, for the honor I have received 
from her, to enforce the rigid ob- 
servance of its military laws; and 
neither private friendship nor noc- 
turnal attacks shall induce me to 
retreat from the line of justice. 
The strolling members of the regi- 
ment who wish to waylay me in the 
night, are informed that I generally 
return home through Federal 
Street. 
(Signed) Moses WALLACK, 
Captain. 
21. At the town meeting to-day 
the report of the committee for 
building a new Poorhouse was ac- 
cepted. Barton’s Point is the con- 
templated place of location. 
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there were large numbers of un- 
licensed places open and doing 
business publicly, while now the 
number of unlicensed places has 
been diminished in number almost 
as greatly as those licensed, and 
far more in the volume of business. 
The unlicensed place to-day is the 
kitchen barroom and the “‘ dive.’’ 
The business is done behind closed 
doors, and, of course, must be ex- 
tremely limited. 

12. To-day was the sixth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Ep- 
worth League, the young people’s 
society which; in the Methodist 
Church, takes the place of the 
Christian Endeavorers. And, in 
observing it, it was said that the 
membership of the League, gained 
during six years, is now a million. 
The Christian Endeavorers, thir- 
teen years old, number a million 
and a half. 

14. The 


Twentieth Century 
Club, in their weekly conference 
on the general topic of ‘‘A More 
Beautiful Boston,’’ had to-day a 


very interesting talk. Miss Lucia 
T. Ames said that many people 
urge that Copley Square be imme- 
diately put in order, and grumble 
because the Cass statue is not re- 
moved ; but such improvements as 
these can wait, whether ten years 
or one year is not a matter of vital 
importance. But it behooves the 
city to keep constantly on the 
watch lest some opportunity for 
preserving or enhancing its beauty 
be permanently lost. Such an op- 
portunity, for instance, may slip 
by if the city does not see to it that 
the present width of Boylston 
Street, above Arlington, is pre- 
served. In the change of the 
buildings there from dwellings to 
stores, the builders ought not to 
be allowed to push their fagades 
any nearer the street than at pres- 
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22. A reward of fifty dollars is 
offered for the discovery of the per- 
sons who surrounded the Boston 
Theatre, threw stones through the 
windows, and made a great dis- 
turbance. 

23. The soap-boilers in Boston 
are cautioned regarding the prac- 
tice of making rosin from turpen- 
tine,as it is dangerous in connection 
with fires. 

27. In mentioning the various 
typographical enterprises in the 
United States, we are pleased to 
learn that the company of book- 
sellers in this town intend to put 
immediately in press an elegant 
quarto edition of the Holy Bible. 
This enterprise deserves success 
and will receive encouragement. 

28. The Legislature met to-day. 
In the afternoon the two branches 
were organized, and a sermon was 
delivered at the old Brick Meet- 


ing House by the Rev. Dr. Forbes 


of Raynham. The Independent 
Cadets, commanded by Colonel 
Elliott, performed the military hon- 
ors of the day. 

30. Don Joseph Ignatius de Viar 
has been appointed by His Catholic 
Majesty Consul-General for the 
United States of America, and as 
such he has been recognized by the 
President. 

The Hon. Thomas Dawes, and 
George R. Minot and Samuel 
Brown, Esqrs., have been chosen 
agents for building the new Alms- 
house, and to dispose of some of 
the town’s property in order to pay 
the expenses. Paul Revere and 
John Tileston, Esqrs., have been 
appointed, by the Executive, coro- 
ners for the County of Suffolk. 

An oration before the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Fire Society was 
given this evening by George R. 
Minot, Esq. This gentleman has 
been justly styled the American 
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ent. In her opinion the modern 
domestic architecture of America 
is better than abroad. ‘The houses 
now being erected in Paris and 
Berlin are inferior in their archi- 
tecture to those on Commonwealth 
Avenue and Beacon Street. 

In a report just forwarded to the 
War Department Lieutenant Mans- 
field says, in regard to improving 
our harbor by widening the main 
ship channel to one thousand feet, 
and deepening it to twenty-seven 
feet: ‘‘ The object of the improve- 
ment is, first, to preserve the har- 
bor by preventing wash into it 
from the islands and headlands; 
and second, to improve ‘it by 
widening and deepening the chan- 
nels. The cost of the project has 
been estimated at $1,600,000. 
Originally, but eighteen feet could 
be carried in a channel one hun- 
dred feet wide. In August, 1892, 
the main ship channel was 23 feet 
at mean low water, 1,100 feet wide 
west of the upper middle, 1,000 
feet wide at the lower middle, and 
625 feet wide at the narrows.. The 
contract will expire Dec. 31, 1896, 
and up to May, 1895, there were 
9,197 cubic yards dredged, fifteen 
cubic yards of boulders, weighing 
over six tons each, were removed, 
making a total of 500,000 cubic 
yards dredged. Expenditures dur- 
ing April aggregated $32,112.72, 
and the balance of the appropria- 
tion unexpended amounts to 
$243,963.33. Before the present 
project was adopted there had 
been expended $2,304, 276.10. 

15. A notable collection of paint- 
ings, representatives of the master 
hand of Murillo, Velasquez, Ten- 
iers, Millet, and other artists of 
centuries past, all forming the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Brandus’’ collection, were 
offered for sale to-day, at which 
the prices obtained were not par- 
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Sallust,and in his elegant concision 
of literary method he, perhaps, 
has no competitor. He is now 
Judge of the Probate Court for the 
County of Suffolk. 

A correspondent writes as fol- 
lows to the newspaper: ‘‘ Ata 
time when so many useful and or- 
namental improvements are con- 
templated in this town, I have 
been surprised that a reform has 
not taken place in a matter much 
talked of, though it has never been 
regularly under the consideration 
of the town. What I mean is, the 
condition of the Common and 
Chapel Burying Grounds, both of 
which are so crowded that not a 
spot can be found where a new 
grave can be made, without break- 
ing up some coffinand disturbing 
the remains of the dead in a man- 
ner shocking to humanity and dis- 
graceful to the police of the town. 
How far the health of the inhab- 
itants may be endangered by this 
heaping together of such numbers 
of dead bodies, in the centre of the 
town, may be best judged of by 
medical gentlemen. It has been 
proposed that a special meeting of 
the inhabitants should be called to 
take this matter into consideration, 
so that the sense of the town may 
be fully known thereon. It proba- 
bly will be thought necessary to 
have a burying-place at West Bos- 
iton to accommodate the inhab- 
tants ‘there, as also to enlarge the 
South Burying Ground. What 
renders the consideration of this 
matter peculiarly necessary at this 
moment is, that the town lands, 
bordering on the Common Burying 
Ground, now on sale, would be en- 
hanced probably to double their 
value if the town, previous to their 
sale, should resolve that no more 
interments shall be had in that 
neighborhood; especially ifit should 
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ticularly high. A Marie Antoinette, 
signed by Sicardini, brought fifty 
dollars. A painting signed by La- 
font, its title being ‘‘ Mlle. de Lam- 
brac and Le Comte de Brionne,”’ 
brought one hundred and thirty- 
five dollars,—the highest price ob- 
tained for a miniature. 

16. The one hundred and tenth 
annual convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal diocese of Massa- 
chusetts was adjourned this even- 
ing without date. The chief interest 
of its last session was in the elec- 
tion of a standing committee ; and 
it is worthy of remark that, in the 
struggle between the conservatives 
and the broad church men, the lat- 
ter finally won. 

19. The Unitarians began to-day 
a new departure in the form of 
popular services on the Common. 
The initial service was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, and 
was listened to by, perhaps, twelve 
hundred people, among whom were 
many of Boston’s prominent clergy- 
men. 

23. A feeling of sorrow obtains 
throughout the commonwealth by 
reason of the death, in Washington 
this morning, of Gen. William 
Cogswell,—an honored citizen, a 
brave soldier, and a valued Con- 
gressman. He was born in Bradford, 
Mass., in 1838, and entered Dart- 
mouth College on his seventeenth 
birthday, but did not graduate, leav- 
ing his class for a voyage around the 
globe, before the mast. He en- 
tered the Law School at Harvard 
in 1850, and was admitted to the 
Essex bar in September of the same 
year, and located in practice at 
Salem. Twenty-four hours after the 
news was received of the Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment’s having 
been fired upon in the streets of 
Baltimore, General Cogswell re- 
cruited a full company of one hun- 
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be determined that the ground, 
when disused as a_burial-place, 
should always be kept open and 
planted with trees. Some objec- 
tion may be made by the present 
owners of tombs, but these, per- 
haps, may be removed if a hand- 
some wall should be built around 
the South Burying Ground, after 
its enlargement, with niches at 
proper distances to receive inscrip- 
tion-stones, and that tombs, con- 
structed wholly or partly at the ex- 
pense of the town, should be given 
to the proprietors of the old tombs, 
with leave to such of them as may 
choose, to remove to the new 
tombs the remains of their friends. 
With regard to the gravestones 
which may be taken up, it is pro- 
posed to place them in some part of 
the same ground and to copy care- 
fully the inscriptions upon them 
into a register to be kept by the 
town clerk, open at all times, and 
without expense, to the inspection 
of any person who may wish to see 
them. 
‘*(Signed) 

““AN INHABITANT OF BOSTON.”’ 

31. On account of the war in 
Europe there is a scarcity of flour, 
and the people are beginning to 
inquire into the matter. 

The land owned by the town and 
sold for the purpose of building 
the new Almshouse was the pres- 
ent Poorhouse ; and for the same 
purpose the land opposite the Mall 
near Greenleaf’s corner was sold, 
and if necessary a township in the 
East Ward, belonging to the town, 
will be also sold. 
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dred men, it being the first com- 
pany raised in the country for the 
war. He served with distinguished 
gallantry throughout the struggle, 
and with successive promotions, 
until at the close he had received a 
brigadier-generalship. When Lee 
surrendered General Cogswell was 
twenty-six years old, and since 
then, during peace, he has served 
his country as concientiously as he 
did in war. He has successively 
filled the position of Mayor of Sa- 
lem, member of the-Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and Sen- 
ate, and in the Congress of the 
United States. 

At a hearing this afternoon be- 
fore the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, with regard to the alleged 
unsafe condition of the harbor, 
Captain Ross said that the present 
channel ought to be widened to 
twenty-five hundred feet and deep- 
ened to twenty-seven feet. It is 
too narrow for the commerce of 
Boston,even with the present steam- 
ers. We should make a new chan- 
nel,—that is, cut through between 
Nix’s Mate and Long Island Head. 
In that way you can get a channel 
from a mile to twenty-seven hun- 
dred feet wide. Hunt’s Ledge and 
like places can be easily removed. 

The official figures of the produc- 
tion of gold and silver during the 
calendar year of 1894, show a total 
production of $43,630,000, and of 
silver about $65,000,000, as against 
$77,576,000 in 1893. The actual 
value of silver at the present mar- 
ket prices is much below these fig- 
ures, and would be about $32,000,- 
ooo for 1894. The production of 
silver, while still large in the 
United States, will be less in 1895 
than in any year since 1889; and 
throughout the world less than for 
the past two years. 

25. In addition to the Christian 
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Endeavor Convention, there will 
be another similar gathering of na- 
tional importance in this city, from 
the tenth of July to the fourteenth. 
The Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Churches 
of the United States and Canada 
will hold its sixth annual conven- 
tion, at which at least two thou- 
sand delegates are expected to be 
present. The Y. P. C. U. was or- 
ganized in Lynn on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1889, and its central purpose 
is religious, like that of the Y. P. 
S. C. E., and weekly devotional 
meetings are held by its local so- 
cieties. They are, however, greatly 
interested in good citizenship, 
church extension, and post-office 
missions, and the work which has 
been accomplished along these 
lines has demonstrated its useful- 
ness. 

27. Mr. Robert Treat Paine, in 


speaking a few days ago in Con- 
necticut before the National Con- 
ference of Charities, said that he 
hoped that some day he should see 
a library in Boston devoted to so- 


cial science. For the last year the 
trustees of the Public Library have 
been diligently forming a collec- 
tion of the kind; but in the im- 
portant matter of further extend- 
ing it the library relies, to a certain 
extent, upon its friends. If those 
who desire to see in Boston a li- 
brary of social science which, as 
far as America goes, shall be the 
most complete in the world, they 


must see to it that as many as pos- 
sible of what may be called the 
waifs and strays in this line find 
their way into the Public Library, 
not spasmodically and casually, 
but regularly. Broken sets of a 
publication of a society are hardly 
worth storing ; to the student they 
might even be misleading. But 
continuous files of the leaflets and 
pamphlets of any society whose 
work lies along economic lines,— 
labor-union, statistical club, tariff 
association, or nationalist society, 
would, if received in sufficient 
numbers, make the library the re- 
sort of students of social science 
from all over the country. 

30. During the memorial exer- 
cises to-day, Edward W. Kinsley 
Post 113, held, as usual, most elab- 
orate services at the Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument on the Common, and at the 
Boston Theatre. At the latter place 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles of the regu- 
lar army delivered a most eloquent 
and patriotic address; and at the 
banquet held by the Post at 
Young’s at two o’clock, speeches 
were made by the following-named 
gentlemen : Governor Greenhalge, 
on ‘‘ The State;’’ Chief Justice 
Field, on ‘‘ The Judiciary ;’’ Gen- 
eral Miles, on ‘‘Our Country ;”’ 
Acting-Mayor Sanford, for ‘‘ The 
City ;’’ Colonel Bancroft, ‘‘ The 
Militia ;’’ Rev. Mr. Berlie, ‘‘ The 
Clergy; and Comrade White of 
New York, for La Fayette Post. 
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AY, the closing month of the theatri- 

cal season at most of the theatres, 
brought many stars of the dramatic pro- 
fession to the city, who were seen in 
first-class dramatic productions, many 
of them given for the first time in this 
city. The famous comédienne, Mme. 
Réjane, led the procession with a varied 
repertoire. Alexander Salvini followed 
in another of equal variety. Richard 
Golden returned for a fortnight in his 
incomparable Yankee sketch, entitled, 
“Old Jed Prouty.’’ Marie Burroughs 
also returned with repertoire, and in 
addition to benefits and charity enter- 
tainments, ‘‘Trilby’’ came back fora 
long run, and the summer season of 
comic opera opened at both the Castle 
Square and Tremont Theatres, playing 
to large houses despite the extremes of 
weather sprung upon our American 
climate. 

Robert Mantell drew packed houses 
to the Museum for every week of his 
engagement. What with Sadie Mar- 
tinot in her new play and newer gowns,— 
William Collier in his ‘‘booming”’ speci- 
alty,—and Sandow, as strong as his 
company, in addition to all of the above, 
—the theatrical season of May, like its 
cold weather, went out like a lion. 


Calendar for May. 
First WEEK — APRIL 29 TO MAy 4. 
Boston: Sandow Trocadero Company. 
BOWDOIN SQUARE: ‘‘ The Fire Patrol.’’ 
CASTLE SQUARE: Last week of ‘‘Rob 
Roy.”’ 

CoLuMBIA: Gus Heege in ‘‘Yon Yonson.”’ 

GRAND OPERA: Ferguson and Fagan in 
‘‘ Duffy’s Blunders.”’ 

HOLLIS STREET: Ada Rehan in reper- 
toire. 

KEITH’s: Vaudeville. 

MusEvum: Robert Mantell in repertoire. 

PaRK: Sadie Martinot in ‘‘The Pass- 
port.”’ 


TREMONT: William Collier in ‘‘ Who is 
Jones ?”’ 

SECOND WEEK — May 6To1I1. 
Boston: Last week of Sandow. 
BOWDOIN SQUARE: ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
CASTLE SQUARE: Castle Square Opera 

Company in ‘‘ The Beggar Student.”’ 

CoLUMBIA: ‘‘ Down in Dixie.”’ 

GRAND OPERA: Richard Golden in ‘“‘Old 
Jed Prouty.”’ 

HOLLIS STREET: Salvini in ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
and ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen.”’ 

KEITH’S: Vaudeville. e 

MusEuMmM: Marie Burroughs in ‘The 
Profligate.’’ 

PARK: Sadie Martinot’s last week. 

TREMONT: Closed in preparation for 
Mme. Réjane. 

THIRD WEEK — May 13 To 1S, 
Boston: ‘“ Trilby.’’ 

BOWDOIN SQUARE: ‘‘ Special Delivery,” 
a post-office play. 

CASTLE SQUARE: “ Boccaccio.’’ 

CoLuMBIA: Closed. 

GRAND OPERA: Last week of Richard 
Golden. 

HOLLIS STREET: Salvini in repertoire. 

KEITH’S: Vaudeville. 

MusEvum: Marie Burroughs in ‘“‘ Leah”’ 
and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ also ‘“The 
Profligate.”’ 

PARK: Hospital benefit by Ladies’ Aid 
Association— Louise Beaudet and 
Kendal Weston in ‘“‘Arabian Nights”’ 
and ‘‘One Touch of Nature.’’ 

TREMONT: Mme. Réjane in ‘‘Mme. Sans- 
Géne,”’ ‘‘Ma Cousine,”’ ‘“‘Sapho.’’ 

FourtTH WEEK — May 20 To 25. 

Boston: ‘‘ Trilby.”’ 

BOWDOIN SQUARE: “‘ Oliver Twist.’’ 

CASTLE SQUARE: ‘‘ Dorothy,’’—comic 
opera. 

CoLuMBIA: Closed. 

GRAND OPERA: Kate Claxton and 
Mme. Janauscheck in ‘‘The Two 
Orphans.”’ 
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HoOLLIs STREET: ‘‘ 1492,’’ with new 
specialties, by Rice’s Surprise Party. 

KEITH’S: Vaudeville. 

MuseEvm: Closed. 

PaRK: Closed, except May 23, Pettit’s 
melodrama, entitled, ‘‘Hands Across 
the Sea,’’ as a testimonial to Saul J. 
Hamilburg. 

TREMONT: Mme. Réjane in ‘‘Sapho,”’ 
‘* Divorgons,’’ ‘‘Ma Cousine,’’ and 
‘*La Maison de Poupée. 


FirtH WEEK — May 26 To JUNE 1. 


Boston: ‘“ Trilby.”’ 

BOWDOIN SQUARE: 
tleroy.”’ 

CASTLE SQUARE: ‘‘ The Black Hussar.”’ 

«COLUMBIA: ‘‘ McSorley’s Courtship,”’ 
introducing John L. Sullivan. 

GRAND OPERA: William Barry in ‘“The 
Rising Generation.”’ 

HOLLIS STREET: ‘‘1492.”’ 
the season. 

KEITH’s: Lew Dockstader, the black- 
face comedian; Weber and Fields, 
German comedians; Hacket and 
Lester, bicyclists; Harry Gilfoil the 
whistler, and others. 

MusEvum: Closed. 

PARK: Joe Ott in ‘‘ The Star Gazer.”’ 

TREMONT: First production on any 
stage of Browne and Thompson’s 
new Egyptian comic opera ‘The 
Sphinx.” 


“Little Lord Faun- 


Last week of 


MME. REJANE’S repertoire, arranged 
about in the order of popularity,included 


‘““Mme. Sans-Géne,’’ ‘‘Ma Cousine,”’ 
‘‘La Maison de Poupée,’’ ‘‘Divorgons,”’ 
“‘Sapho,’’ and a one-act comedy, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Lolotte.’’ Various changes in 
the repertoire as first announced,—such 
as the substitution of ‘‘Mme. Sans- 
Géne”’ in place of ‘‘Sapho”’ for the first 
three performances of the second week, 
clearly showed that this new piece 
of historical import, by Sardou and 
Moreau, had met the popular taste. 
The Napoleonic craze only lent it added 
interest at this time. The comedy, 
divided into a prologue, and three acts, 
was given with the following cast: 


Catherine..........eseeeceeeeeeees..-Mme. Réjane 
Napoleon puns . MM. Duquesne 
Le Marechal Lefebvre. 
Fouché 
De Neipperg 
Despreaux.... 
De 
pe hsbanasevecnen Rhode 
Montcharmont 
Andrelys 
«Prevost 
- Duvelleroy 
«oes Kemm 


De Brigode 
Vinaigre...... 
Canouville.. 


Gaillard 
Peeeee Sas owiantbasnsdebey ehcbaabasaessuningas Pelio 
Pee outee Gone beeede Courcelles 
Vaboutran........ ee pepe ere eceses Darmand 
De Lauristan 
Jolicouer 
BREBIIUT « 5 nse 5s «106000000 4 i0ses0iness'eegs Lebeguinski 
De Mortemart Senedess cbueesuete Sane Germain 


-Mme. Aimée Martial 
. Duluc-Maury 


La Reine Caroline.. 
La Princesse Elisa a“ 
Mme. De Bulow “Aimée Samuel 
Mme. De Rovigo Louise Dauville 
Mme. De Vintimille............00. bisaee Marchetti 
Mme. De Canisy. ........ccssccccccesce +++++Darcy 
OR 64 0kcas eocce 


We are introduced into a laundry 
where Napoleon used to have his wash- 
ing done, and where the washerwoman, 
nicknamed Mme. Sans-Géne, is chatting 
with Officer Fouché, one of her custom- 
ers. Later an Austrian officer, Neipperg, 
fleeing from justice, here begs shelter. 
Scarcely is he concealed in the bedroom 
of ‘‘Mme. Free-and-Easy,’’ when her 
lover, Lefebvre, enters in pursuit, finds 
the door locked, suspects trickery, but 
ends by letting the fugitive escape. 

Later the washerwoman—having mar- 
ried Lefebvre, now one of Napoleon’s 
marshals and Duke of Dantzic—ex- 
poses herself to the ridicule of the 
whole court on account of her constant 
blunders and solecisms against court 
etiquette. She attempts to learn, but 
only makes matters worse. Then she 
quarrels with the court ladies, and is 
finally summoned before Napoleon, who 
intends to compel her divorce from 
Lefebvre. Here is one of the best scenes 
in the play. 

She reminds him of her services as 
vivandiére, and relates how a Corsican 
officer, once her lover, had failed to pay 
her his wash-bill. Napoleon recognizes 
his own signature to the acknowledg- 
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ment of indebtedness, and thereby the 
identity of Mme. Sans-Géne. 

The Count de Neipperg, seeking to 
carry a letter for the Empress to the 
Emperor of Austria, is found in the 
Empress’ apartments, and awakens the 
jealousy of Napoleon, who orders his 
execution, but through the aid of the 
Duchess, and a letter from the Empress 
attesting his innocence, the officer 
Fouché allows the Count to escape, and 
the Emperor accepts the proofs of his 
innocence. 

Mme. Réjane is nothing if not natural. 
The realism of the laundry,—in dress of 
the washerwoman, action, language, and 
tones of voice, was inimitable. 

Daudet’s ‘‘ Sapho,”’ as dramatized into 
five acts by the author and Adolphe 
Belot, did not receive the popular favor. 
The following are the chief features of 


the cast : 


Fanny Legrand........seseessseeees Mme. Réjane 
Irene Vitalis Maury 
Alice Dore Aimée Martial 


Mme Hettéma 
Francine.... 


eee Duquesne 
Caondal....seseesseeseceeecesecscesseeee oes Candé 


At the farewell performance a one- 
act comedy, entitled, ‘‘Lolotte,’’ by 
Henry Meilhac, was presented in con- 
nection with the second and third acts 
of ‘‘Divorgons,’’ and the fourth act of 
‘*Sapho.”’ 

Apart from this, there were eight per- 
formances of ‘‘ Mme. Sans-Géne,”’ three 
of ‘‘ Ma Cousine,’’ one of ‘‘Sapho,’’ two 
of ‘‘ Divorgons,’’ and one (the second 
Friday night) of Ibsen’s ‘‘ La Maison de 
Poupée.”’ 

‘Ma Cousine’’ is not intended for 
boarding-school misses. It is, however, 
a play expressly written for Mme. Réjane 
by Henry Meilhac. and was played by 
her for over three hundred consecutive 
nights in Paris. It was given with this 
cast: 


TEAGIIEUNOS 6b 5c dios son oannendesevwaseene Mme. Réjane 
Clotilde Baroness _ eee ener Mine. Duluc 


Mile. A. Martial 
Mme. Claudia 
Mlle. Marchetti 


Victorine Champcourtier. 
Mme. Berlandet..... 
Rosalie 
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Champcourtier........+ neuen sae eoeeeeNumés 
Gaston Maury 
Raoul Baron D’Arney-La-Hutte.......... Rambert 
Servant. eciccccrccccccsccccceccccs ove eoccees Prevost 


The French translation of Ibsen’s play 
of ‘‘The Doll’s House’’ received per- 
haps the most enthusiastic reception of 
all of Mme. Réjane’s repertoire after 
the opening night. The cast was as 
follows 


Nora Helmer...... 
Madame Lind.. 
Anne Marie.. ..... 


ee eeeeeerseeceeees Mme. Réjane 
ecccwcesdhs Samuel 


° Marchetti 

Torwald Heliher.....ccvcscses Veeaeeane o+.+-Candé 
Krogstad M. Duquesne 
I.e Docteur Rank..... énresd cues oe cemm 
Un Commissionnaire Duvelleroy 
peWeedseecdeans Little Germaine 

ae vecnedes us Little Juliette 


SALVINI opened his two weeks’ en- 
gagement here with a presentation of 
‘‘Hamlet,’’ his first appearance in that 
réle in this city. The cast in ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 


was as follows 
Claudius «+s. William Harris 
Polonius --Elmer Delamater 
ERBTUOB coc cccscesseces seeeee..e» William Redmund 
Horatio .--John Lane 
anhouser 
Rosencrantz 
Guildenstern.. 
Marcellus. 
Bernardo.. 


.- Albert Gillam 
Paul Cazeneuve 
ne - Albert Gillam 
Francisco.. -.- George Clare 
Reynaldo..ecsscoeesseesee e Max Reeves 
ite 2) eee evden la ate Paul Cazeneuve , 
Second Player +»eEdwin Thanhouser 
by hoe ree EE COE OEE ecceceeeee Henry Law 
First Gravedigger........ .s+++Ben Johnson 
Second Gravedigger. vosacdbectsee. ©. ROWent Day 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father . ....... -.-Ben Johnson 
Gertrude.. Asnges de Forrest 
..Eleanor Moretti 
Player Queen.... --Grace Edlefsen 
Hamlet. «4. sees. Alexander Salvini 


His repertoire included ‘‘ Don Cesar 
de Bazan,’”’ ‘‘ Friend Fritz,’’ ‘‘ Rustic 
Chivalry,’? ‘‘Ruy Blas,” and ‘ The 
Three Guardsmen.”’ 

‘“TRILBY’S ” return to Boston, May 
13, was celebrated by a packed house at 
the big Boston Theatre, with the follow- 
ing cast: 

Tafty ++eee++Herbert Carr 
The "Laie. secee OKédweo ed desendesas Harry A, Smith 
nora Frederick Conger 
os ce wcceccceccccccces James M. Colville 
Cnenbevdeden> eeeeeeE, W Morrison 


Suaaneadectes -e+++eFrancis Gaillard 
Dor-Doresessseescescccseccsececees eos | es 
oore 

fi. E. Chase 

. William Herbert 

Manager Kaw. --J. A. Washburn 
bo Se er er Mabel Amber 
Mrs. Bagot -..-Alice Butler 
Mme. Vinard........ rere raya Reifforth 
ANCL. ccseccessccccecs vecceces ---Payson Graham 
Honorine.... -Alice Pixley 
Mimmi.. eoccccvcccces eeccces * Fanny Briscoe 
Musette.... 500.0006 Phe besaes --Josephine Bennett 
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MELODRAMA at the Bowdoin Square 
was given under the name of ‘‘ Special 
Delivery,’’ a post-office play, by David 
H. Scully,—first time in Boston. This 
is the cast: 


Ned eaters +> Ralph Stuart 
Jack Benton.... oowe se t Collins 
Dick Colton.. ----E, L) Duane 
Bob S rightly H: arry Beresford 
Will Carrington Joe Dailey 
Henry Howard Harry Beresford 
Superintendent Bradley Charles Gordon 
Jimmy Mack Emma Dunn 
i Howard Powers 
Officer Sullivan........ccsccsscesces +».Con Malvey 
Bridge Tender Charles Gray 
Wakeley Henry Clark 
.. Edward Spears 


Agnes Howard 
Nellie Carrington 
Mrs, Carrington 
Mrs. Mary Mack 


-.- Tessie Deagle 
Emma Dunn 
Josepha Crowell 
Josepha Crowell 


It was conventional in plot and treat- 
ment of hero, heroine, and villain,— 
with good staging and some good musical 
numbers. 

A piece of adecidedly higher order, 
with good cast and excellent character- 
sketching, was given at this house in 
the presentation of Dickens’ ‘Oliver 
Twist,’’ in six acts. His strong charac- 
ters received a clear portrayal at the 
hands of the following cast: 

CV ccccccccsscncceceseccecens Elita Proctor Otis 
Charles Barron 
H. G. Carleton 
.-Charles B Hawkins 


Katharine Dooling 
my R. Smith 


gin 
The Artful Dodger.. 
Oliver Twist 


-John Sutherland 
Albert Lang 
George R. Bates 
John Sutherland 
Albert Lang 
Morris Crossley 
Mr. Vellum . : Harry Sawyer 
Clerk of the Court — Girard 
Butcher Boy Thomas Gillett 
Police Officer -Maltese Cross 
Major Potter 
Fred Richter 
Jack Dempsey 
Effie Canning 


Mr Brownlow 
Toby Crackit 
Charley Bates 
Monks 

— Fang 


Rose Maylie 
Mrs. Corney 


Mrs, Bedwin Viola Stephens 


. Fanny Grant 
ROO rons 6 enesxceneas ay ethane Vera Crandall 

The return of ‘‘1492’’ to the Hollis 
afforded the opportunity for many new 
specialties, such as the Kilanyi pictures, 
a travesty of ‘‘Trilby,’’ with Theresa 
Vaughn and Walter Jones; the singing 
of ‘‘Ben Bolt,’’ a Spanish ballet, etc. 
Cast: 
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Christopher Columbus 
Ferdinand of Aragon 
Charley Tatters.... 
Alonzo de Quintanilla 
Don Juan 

Felix 

Capt. Martin Pinzon 

Don Pedro Margarite 
Charles VIII 

Don Ferdinand Allegro.. 


John Peachey 
Walter Jones 

- Walter Jones 

Ross Snow 
Gilbert Gregory 
Gilbert Gregory 
Charles F. Walton 
Augustus Sohlke 
Louis de Smith 
«..-Kittie Connors 
--»-Helen L. Smith 
PE EO «cena hctiencecscenennccen Lillian Cooley 
The Royal Herald Lillian Cooley 
Colonel of the Columbia Guard...... Lillian Cooley 
BRCRRCUREE TROY... 92 ccccccrscsscvcces Mamie Forbes 
Ward Knickerbocker George Gans 
A Modern Reformer George Gans 
Jim Confidence John Keefe 
Reuben Hayseed --John Keefe 
Bob -James Lee 
NINDS 05 esas eacs Joe Egan 
Isabella Richard Harlow 
Theresa Vaughn 

infaute Joanna..... Se occa caongeice Theresa Vaughn 
Infanta Catalina Yolande Wallace 
Maid Mabel...ccccccoscccsccccecs Yolande Wallace 
Bridga de Murphy Dottie Neville 


The charity performances under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Association, 
forthe benefit of the Massachusetts Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital, given at the Park 
Theatre, were of opposite character,—the 
first a quiet drama, the second, a lively 
animated farce. The cast of ‘‘One Touch 
of Nature ’”’ was as follows: 

Mr. William Penn Holder....... «-Kendal Weston 
Mr. Beaumont Fletcher Edwin Holland 
Willard Earle 

Irving Brooks 

Grace Mae Lamkin 

“Arabian Nights; or, The Gutta Per- 
cha Girl,”’ a farcical play in three acts: 
Mr. Arthur Hummington Kendal Weston 
Ralph Omerod. Edwin Holland 
Joshua Gillibrand............06- -+»-Harold Leslie 

J. Geary 

Grace Mae Lamkin 

Mrs. Gillibrand . -.-Mrs, Helen Reimer 
Daisy Maitland.. Belle Stokes 


665 6h00s nceecevease cca Constance Fairchild 
Rosa Colombier Louise Beaudet 


Mrs. Hummingtop 


The bill for the closing week of the 
Park, ending June 1, was ‘‘ The Star 
Gazer,’’ written for Joe Ott by Franklin 
V. Lee. The cast: 


oe Ott 

J. B. Watkins 
--Joe Harrington 
Phil Ott 

Richard Carle 

M. Ott 

Mrs. Clytemnestra Orbit :. Dorothy Grey 
Daylight.....0...ccescee srecesccsecees Leah Groct 
Sunlight Rubie Marks 
Moonlight aan 


Prof. Jupiter Mars, F. R.S 
Dr. Jimweed Fennel.... 
Galileo Parchesi.... 
Mercur 

Orion Herschel 


CIO 00 esrccecee. pvebbeSsRRCLawnns senna May ordan 
Apple Boy Evie Crowley 


The summer season at the Castle 
Square began as early as May 13. The 
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policy of changing the opera weekly 
has met the popular taste, and May has 
already seen ‘‘The Beggar Student,”’ 
‘Boccaccio,’ ‘‘Dorothy,’? and ‘‘The 
Black Hussar.”’ 

The following is the cast of ‘The 
Beggar Student:”’ 


Symon Symonvitz...... eee 
Janitzk 

General Ollendorf.. 
Enterich. 


John E, McWade 
seeee +ee++..--Edgar F, Seamans 
- William Wolff 

puabaenaainee Semaren seas Beaumont Smith 
ones 

ayes 

Major Holtzheim David F, Moore 
Captain Henrich - Archie Macdonald 
Adjutant Richthofen,... .... ne iauadiacieih F. Bernard 
Sitzky, an innkeeper George H. Weale 
Onophire, Palmetica’s servant.... Richard T. Jones 
Countess Palmetica . Alice Gaillard 
Laura.. -Louise Eissing 
Bronislars Marie Mulle Bell 
Lieutenant Poppenburg. osasevicessis Rosalind Rissi 


The cast of ‘‘ Boccaccio:”’ 


Boccaccio 


eeeeee..-- Louise Eissing 
Leonetto 


Edgar F. Seamans 
Pietro.... John E, McWade 
Lotteringhi Beaumont Smith 
Lambertucci0...cccccccccccscsccccs -William Wolff 
LigemieSks wsaievie's viineee -xeseee Frank Ranny 

i David F. Moore 
David F. Moore 
contanne Dick ko 


The Unknown 
Lo Cascio. - Dick Jones 
“E. F. Ferr 
..Marie Mulle Bell 
Rosalind Rissi 
occccccccece -- Annie Fording 
Peronella Alice Gaillard 
Filippa. Mabel Irving 
IST ia 5dninse. cs valvecs sSeperunees Anna Fitzgibbon 
Donna Tancofiere Flossie Wallace 


Beatrice... 


The cast of ‘‘ Dorothy :”’ 


Squire Bantam Beaumont Smith 
Dore ~~ Bantam...... éceve scempewes Louise Eissin 

Lydia Hawthorne -Marie Mulle Bell 

Priscilla Privett Alice Gaillard 

Anna Fitzgibbon 

-Rosalind Rissi 


Geoffrey W: ilder. Harold Winthrop 


Harry Sherwood.. --John E. McWade 
Lurcher. William Wolff 
Tuppet..... eccccesocd cons anew vSresrensen ee Jones 
Tom Grase.ecs ++ .1.0s: cena wecaene pene C. E. Landie 


‘““The Black Hussar’’ afforded ‘fine 
military displays, and introduced : the 
novel features of a brass band, and the 
maich of the Black Hussars. Taken from 
the German of ‘Der Feldprediger,”’ 
its success in Germany has been similar 
to that of ‘‘ The Beggar Student.’’ Von 
Helbert, colonel of the Black Hussars, 
disguises himself as army chaplain, 
and raises an insurrection in the German 
town of Franlenfeld. He substitutes a 
description of the town magistrate for 
that of himself, in order to escape the 
French forces. The stupid magistrate 
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unwittingly gets into the trap through 
a reversible panel, where he, by mis- 
take, shows the portrait of the Czar in- 
stead of that of Napoleon. Later Von 
Helbert and the Black Hussars capture 
the town and the French forces. 

The comedy element is brought in 
with the inevitable love-making of the 
magistrate’s daughters in disguise. 

Cast as follows : 

Heelbert....cccces cocccccvccscces John E.McWade 


Hackenback -»»Wm, Wolff 
PEEKOW . occ cccce: cosccesccesevcces Arthur Wooley 


WAIROUAG ic hase ciccccsccececece Ilarold Winthrop 
TROT NG so ost acess ovcesiccsesapmeet -C, E. Landie 
Hausiber mh 


David T. Moore 
Frank Woodman 
Chas. Scribner 
-.Louise Eissing 
— Mulle Bell 
«+++Alice Gaillard 
-Anna Fitzgibbon 


Second Citizen. 
Minna.... 
Rosetta... 
Barbara... 
Thelma 

‘‘Fra Diavolo’’ is the opera for the 
opening week of June. The Boston 
Ideals, Emma Abbott’s, Mapleson’s, 
and the Baker Opera Company have 
made it familiar to Boston people. 

‘THE SPHINX.’’—The special comic 
opera by Wm. H. Brown, billed for the 
summer at the Tremont, has many orig- 
inal and interesting features. 

The story is of a Harvard professor, 
on an exploring expedition in Egypt. 
He appears in Cairo, at a ladies’ semi- 
nary. The teacher’s name is phonetically 
spelled, Pteecha, The girls’ costumes 
show the weather is warm,—very warm. 
A Memphis magician, named ‘This,’ 
tries to borrow some money of the 
Pteecha, to redeem the mummies of his 
mortgaged ancestors. Hathor, the spirit 
of the great Sphinx,has them ‘‘in hock.”’ 
‘‘This,’? being repulsed, a band of Bed- 
ouin enter and elope with the whole 
seminary. Each couple has to answer 
a riddle propounded by the Sphinx. 
Professor Papyrus and his valet offer to 
aidthem. The valet happens to have a 
book of two thousand riddles with cor- 
rect answers, but itdoes not supply the 
answer toa riddle upon which the life 
of Hathor depends. She has fallen in 
love with the professor, and in order to 
marry him must compel him to answer 
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it within one minute’s time, or die. 
‘“‘This’’ has stolen the book of riddles, 
believing he would thus do away with 
Hathor and redeem his mummies, who 
have been blaming him for neglect. 
But the professor, in despair, calls for 
‘‘Time !’’ and Hathor acceps that as the 
correct answer. Cast as follows: 
Prof. Papyrus, A.M. Ph. D, etc., Harvard, 
tdwin Stevens 
Walter Allen 
Aldrich Libbey 


A. L. Kingsley 
Carl Hartberg 


This, a magica] villain 
Weferker a... 600... .ccesccssecces J. 
Eratosthenes : 
Nectanebo 
Mr. Ptimmins, Prof. Papyrus’ valet, 

ococe paeseee sccascsueeenus T allmadge Baldwin 
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Iam, ~~ meneied of This’ grandfather, 
Pane bs" bi ye nap sae eueee James F. Woods 
trank Symonds 
$8 (0 06605040 606 --Pony Moore 
Weahieccoccccceces... cvcces 9990 006s Robert Blake 


..Mrs. Laura Joyce-Bell 

Christie McDonald 

AMABIE .... .... ccc cvcccccvce ++e.eeeeeeNanie Morse 
Tilly Ptolemy Kate Trayer 
Fanny RameseS ........sceeccseeees Minnie Dreher 
Hathor Marie Millard 
““The King of the Sandwich Islands,” 

a farcical play by Max Bachmann and 
Emil Schwab, for the benefit of R. H. 
Bennett, had its first production Me- 


morial Day at Copley Hall. 
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T= month has been prolific in its 

number of clean and wholesome 
stories, suitable for spring and summer 
reading, and among these is a pleasant 
narrative of outdoor travel, written by 
Lida Ostrom Vahamee, under the title 
of ‘‘T'wo Women; or, Over the Hills and 
Far Away,’’ in which she describes a 
trip through the country parts of 
‘‘merrie England,’’ undertaken by her- 
self and friend, for the purpose of health- 
ful recreation and to discover how much 
real enjoyment ‘‘two women’’ could 
find for themselves while travelling 
alone. The story is written in a light 
and pleasing vein, and the adventures 
they meet with, and the various and 
different kinds of tourists whom they 
come across, are detailed in a spirit of 
pleasantry and fun that charms the 
reader. The book is from the press of 


the Merriam Company, 67 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and in its neat bright bind- 
ing and attractive type it will make an 
excellent companion for short trips 
either on sea or land. 


Boston has been charmed by the news 
that ‘‘Dr. Haynes has written another 
book.’’ It has just come from the press 
of Harper Brothers of New York, and 
of course leaves nothing to be desired 
in regard to the binding or the print. 
Its title is, ‘‘A Farm-House Cobweb,’’ 
and it isa story of plain country life, 
filled with the brightest scintillations of 
wit, the very personification of varying 
dialects, the widest appreciation of fun 
and humor, and the forcible applica- 
tion of homely virtues and morals, in 
the delineation of which Dr. Haynes is 
so well versed. The plots (for there are 
several of them) cannot very well be 
described, except at too great length. 
They are all interwoven with each other, 
and through them runs a thread of 
purest faith and fidelity to the Master’s 
will. All who have ever heard of Dr. 


Haynes will hasten to read this latest 
emanation from his fertile pen. 

‘‘Men Born Equal,’’? by Harry Perry 
Robinson, published by Harper Broth- 
ers of New York, will no doubt receive 
a good deal of attention. It deals with 
both the practical and the abstract the- 
ories of right and wrong in the forma- 
tion of society, in our form of govern- 
ment, and in the management of large 
corporations; with especial reference 
to whatever danger really exists in 
the establishment of those monopolies 
against which the wage-earner on the 
one hand, and the socialist on the other, 
so violently protest. While the plot 
cannot be very well commended, (for it 
seems to be simply a strand on which to 
hang the writer’s opinions and ideas, ) 
still in the theories which he presents, 
and the arguments he attempts to en- 
force, there is no doubt much true 
metal, when stripped of its useless ver- 
biage and extravagant expression. The 
mere fact (for it is a fact) that we are 
fast nearing that point in our national 
life when these important questions 
of capital and labor,— of republicanism, 
socialism, nihilism, or anarchy,—must 
be settled once for all, seems to demand 
that writers of fiction should be careful 
lest by overdrawing the pictures they 
present they agitate too violently any 
portion of the public mind. The pulse 
of the laboring man already beats fast, in 
response to the inflammatory appeals 
made to his prejudices; and instead of 
encouraging him in a spirit of personal 
antagonism towards the employer and 
capitalist, we should be careful rather 
to pour oil upon the troubled waters of 
unrest,—and to preach to him the gospel 
of peace and good will, to the end that 
ajust medium may be ultimately at- 
tained among the varying industrial 
and capitalistic elements of the land. 

A strange story, under the title of 
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‘** Corona of the Nantahalas,’’ by Louis 
Pendleton, from the Merriam Company, 
has just come to hand, dealing with 
that phase of life in some of the rural 
portions of the South which is so novel 
to the readers of our northern clime. 
Its incidents include the discovery, of 
course by a newspaper correspondent, 
of a‘‘ whiskey still,’ located in the 
mountains of North Carolina, and as 
zealously as usual hidden from the 
knowledge of the authorities. The 
heroine is a girl left in childhood by 
some unknown relative, to the care of 
this Southern family, worthy and honest 
in the daily walks of life, with the ex- 
ception of their indulgence in the illicit 
traffic, so common in that benighted 
section. Most of her knowledge is 
culled from the romance of ancient 
days, and she grows up in ignorance of 
the wiles of the world, and protected 
only from their too near approach by 
her native modesty of character and 
her innate understanding of right from 
wrong. By and by the lover comes, and 
bears her away to his Northern home, 
where, ‘‘at the threshold of a great, en- 
during happiness,’’ they erected their 
household gods, and lived in blissful 
peace thereafter. 


Two prettily bound volumes are from 
G. W. Dillingham of New York, en- 


titled respectively, ‘‘The Arrows of 
Love,’’ by Laura Daintrey, and ‘‘Eighty- 
seven Kisses,’’ by Anonyme, both of 
them partaking of the realistic character 
so greatly relished by many readers 
of the present day. They are stories of 
love and passion, in poetry and prose, 
and abound in the eccentricities and 
license of In this 
great big world of ours there is no doubt 
room for productions of this inane and 
vapid character, but it is well for their 
ultimate fate that they are clothed by 
their publishers in such an attractive 
and alluring form. 

In a neat volume, printed by Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York, are com- 
prised the ‘‘Chimmie Fadden’’ and 
‘*Major Max’’ stories, all of which were 


so-called genius. 
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written for and first published in ‘‘ The 
New York Sun.’ In the form in 
which they now appear they are repub- 
lished by permission of Mr. Charles A. 
Dana. The volume also contains ‘“‘Other 
Stories,’’ which first appeared in ‘‘ The 
San Francisco Argonaut,’’ and they are 
allowed here with the consent of Mr. 
Jerome A. Hart. Most of these stories 
illustrate a phase of life distinct in 
itself and peculiar to special localities 
in our large cities. Such characters as 
‘‘Chimmie Fadden”’ have been described 
by Thackeray with exquisite wit and 
unction. The picture of him which the 
great English writer has drawn can 
never be forgotten by the New York 
folks, and ‘‘Chimmie’’ himself boasts 
of it with almost as great pride as does 
‘Brodie, the bridge jumper,’ revel in 
when he remembers his own description 
of Chauncey Depew as ‘‘de peach.’’ 
Every one should read these stories. 
Each one of them has a useful moral, 
which will perhaps serve to elevate 
among our people, in some regards, the 
character of the element called ‘‘tough.”’ 

Another of the ‘‘Pansy’’ books has 
come to hand, containing as usual a 
story for the young, eminently adapted 
to impress them with the beauties of 
truth, virtue, and honesty. The au- 
thoress of the series, Mrs. G. R. Alden, 
has never written anything better than 
this little book, entitled, ‘‘Only Ten 
Cents,’? and from the press of the 
Lothrop Publishing Company in Bos- 
ton. This series of her books should be 
in every nursery library, for they tend 
to create influences of the purest kind 
among our boys and girls. 

Laura E. Richards, the talented 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, has writ- 
ten two charming stories, entitled, ‘“‘Jim 
of Hellas; or, In Durance Vile,’’ and 
‘“The Troubling of Bethesda Pool,’’ and 
they have just been published in a hand- 
some volume, bound in half cloth and 
fancy paper, with a very attractive cover 
designed by her husband. Every year 
since the publication of the little classic, 
“Captain January,” the thousands who 
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have read that exquisite masterpiece of 
mingled pathos and gentle humor have 
eagerly looked forward to the publica- 
tion of additional volumes in the series. 
To those among the author’s readers 
who are familiar with the ways of 
‘‘down-easters,’’ either through having 
been born there or through having sum- 
mered on the rocky New England coast, 
these two quaintly characteristic stories 
will be especially interesting. Nearly 
two hundred thousand of Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ books have been sold, and one 
may find her ‘‘Captain January’? not 
only in the schools and libraries of the 
United States, from Maine to California, 
but throughout Canada and Great Brit- 
ain,and practically wherever the English 
language is spoken. The new volume 
is published under the title of ‘Jim of 
Hellas,’’ at fifty cents, like its predeces- 
sors, by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

A notable feature in the last issue of 
Stone& Kimball’s‘‘Green Tree Library,”’ 
‘Poems of Paul Verlaine,’’ are the pict- 
ures by Henry McCarter. Mr. McCarter, 


who has until lately been comparatively 
unknown, has done some remarkable 
work. His imagination, while delicate 


and many-sided, is still robust and 
manly, and his technique, while the 
product of the last ideas in art, and of a 
careful study of the Japanese, is yet 
straightforward and without trickiness. 
The pictures have been exceedingly well 
reproduced and printed. This is one of 
the few illustrated books which the 
house of Stone & Kimball have done. 
In an Athenian periodical, called the 
‘*Hestia,’”’ a new direction was given, in 
1879, to the art of story-telling, by the 
first tale of Demetrios Bikelas, which 
ever since then has been generally re- 
garded as the most finished specimen of 
Neo-Hellenic romance. Its title was 
‘“‘Loukis Laras,’’ and it was a tale 
wherein history, scrupulously exact, 
was interwoven with fiction. Mr. Bike- 
las’ second venture in fiction,—a collec- 
tion of short stories of contemporaneous 
Grecian life, which had been printed in 
the ‘‘ Hestia,’’— was published in 1877, 
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and it is now presented in an excellent 
English version, made by Mr. L. E. 
Opdycke, under the supervision of the 


_ author, from the French of the Marquis 


de Queux de St. Hilaire. Although five 
of the eight tales have been translated 
into German, two into Spanish, one 
into Italian, another into Servian, and 
all into French, but one has heretofore 
appeared in English. The charm of 
them, each enclosing a fine and delicate 
psychologic study, eludes analysis. 
Simple in motive, pure in sentiment, 
sometimes enlivened with humor, but 
oftener pervaded with ideal melancholy, 
their attraction lies partly in the sincer- 
ity with which they image Greek life of 
to-day, and partly in the revelation of the 
author’s character, which his Spanish 
translator finds ‘‘at once optimistic and 
sad,circumspect,conciliatory,and gently 
severe.’’ The book is exquisitely bound, 
and is issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Without doubt the use of opium is 
one of the greatest enemies that menace 
humanity to-day. Its use and abuse 
have become so general that by it the 
physical and intellectual life of the na- 
tion is actually threatened. It is won- 
derful that, under these circumstances, 
so little attention should be paid to the 
danger that is so plainly apparent. 
While from pulpit and platform many 
of our most distinguished publicists and 
statesmen warn, with earnest voice, 
both young and old as to the crime and 
sin of indulgence in liquor, the world 
remains all too silent upon this vice of 
opium, which is fast becoming preva- 
lent. Its evils are dealt with in a little 
volume recently published by Laird & 
Lee of Chicago, entitled, ‘‘A Voice in 
the Wilderness,’’ and written by Maria 
Weed. It is of real and unusual merit, 
as fascinating as a romance, of sterling 
value from a literary standpoint, a reve- 
lation to the unenlightened, and a mes- 
sage of bright hope to the unfortunate. 
It deals vividly and graphically with 
the opium habit, in its many revolting 
phases, interweaving a note of warning 
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in the meshes of a well-told tale, hold- 
ing out hope to the enslaved, and sug- 
gesting ways and means to overcome 
the evil. 

Among the many flimsy, vapid, and 
characterless specimens of trashy, so- 
called ‘‘ Napoleoniana,”’ it is refreshing 
to find what may be really called, with 
truth, a ‘‘Napoleonic novel,’’ in the 
form of a volume recently issued, and 
very handsomely printed and bound, by 
the Merriam Company of 67 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. It is one of Mary J. 
Safford’s translations from the French 
of Georges Duval, and her work has been 
accomplished with her usual elegance 
of style, fluency of diction, and strict 
fidelity to the idioms of the original 
author. The impression of the great 
Emperor she has managed to convey is 
a remarkably curious one, and difficult 
to describe. At one moment the reader 


is absolutely pervaded with the majesty 
of his mind, the grandeur of his intel- 
lect, and the acumen and depth of his 
penetrating grasp of both ideal and 


practical things. At another time we 
are revolted by his littleness and his 
lack of appreciation of purity and 
morality; and it takes away from him 
all title to rank among the great ones of 
the earth. The story deals with one of 
the most interesting periods of his 
career. Almost at the beginning we are 
told of the capture of Toulon, which 
first seemed to mark him out for the 
destiny he was to fulfil; and the nar- 
rative concludes with his arriving at the 
eve of his coronation as Emperor. Its 
incidents are fraught with the extremest 
interest, most of the prominent charac- 
ters of the day are introduced into the 
story, and the weaknesses and foibles of 
all of them are plainly portrayed, amid 
infrequent glimpses of a transitory wis- 
dom and ability which, if accompanied 
with integrity, would have made them 
truly powerful. 

““The Watch Fires of ’76,’’ published 
by Lee & Shepard, under the author- 
ship of Samuel Adams Drake, is the 
story of the Revolution as told by the 
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hitherto unconsidered rank and file,— 
the men who in fact bore the brunt of 
that tremendous conflict. Herea choice 
coterie of aged Revolutionary pension- 
ers meet around the fireside of acountry 
inn, each giving his individual expe- 
riences in camp or field, in the most un- 
constrained way. 

‘The broken soldier, kindly bade to 

stay, 

Sat by the fire, and talk’d the night 

away.”’ 

Each of the old heroes tells the story 
of the important events and stirring ad- 
ventures in which he was an actor, in 
his own language, giving the details as 
they fell under his observation. It is 
not a retelling of hackneyed stories, but 
a bright, fresh presentation of many in- 
cidents never before given in so readable 
a form. The narrators freely criticize 
or commend the acts of their superiors, 
without fear or favor. The many strange 
vicissitudes of a _ soldier’s life are 
brought out in a most forcible and 
interesting way, and the ingenious 
method the author has adopted admira- 
bly serves to free the whole story from 
the conventional stiffness of the ordi- 
nary historical narrative. Written in 
the author’s well-known style, there is 
not a dull page in the book, and Colonel 
Drake’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for the correctness of the historical 
matter used. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, add materially to the 
interest in the work. 

From Lee & Shepard comes a book, 
bound in cloth, entitled, ‘‘ Thomas 
Boobig,’’ which gives, from the pen of 
his scribe, Luther Marshall, a complete 
enough account of his life and singular 
disappearance. He isa new character 
in fiction, born in America, and suggest- 
ing the startling possibility of a reap- 
pearance on earth of the elder gods, or 
Titans, so long banished to remote 
islands in space, and to the under 
world. Itisastory of wonderful growth 
and development of character, depict- 
ing the incidents, accidents, etc., in the 
life of one who, from a shy and delicate 
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lad, grew to such proportions, and so 
rapidly, that his parents were puzzled 
to know what to do with him; and fora 
long time he did not know what to do 
with himself or what would become 
of him. 

A perusal of the book, however, shows 
that he got along very well, and did 
more good than harm in the world as 
he went along. Soon after his twenty- 
first birthday he disappeared quite sud- 
denly, and while engaged in an extra- 
ordinary work which he had undertaken 
to do. He was very tall, singularly 
handsome, and still growing. The book 
is interesting for both young and old. 

In ‘‘The Search for Andrew Field,” 
Dr. Tomlinson brought the story to the 
actual commencement of hostilities, 
and, although that volume contained 
much adventure, ‘‘The Boy Soldiers of 
1812’’ will take them into much more 
stirring scenes. The scene is laid on 


and about Lake Ontario and the St. 
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Lawrence River. The history and tradi- 
tions of this section of our country 
furnish abundant material which has 
never been used, and which the author 
works into the story with great effect. 
The reader will find in the descriptions 
of the adventures and exploits of David 
Field and Elijah Spicer and their friends, 
plenty of wholesome excitement, and 
much of historical interest. The various 
engagements on sea and land are de- 
scribed with great spirit and fidelity to 
the facts, inasmuch as the author en- 
deavors to lead his readers among the 
conditions and events of the war rather 
than merely tell about them. Hence 
all the main points in the story are 
historically true, and many of the inci- 
dents have an historical basis, with 
which is interwoven just enough of 
romance to give it life and spirit. The 
story is free from improbabilities, and 
is one that all young people will like. 
It is from the press of Lee & Shepard. 
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